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LIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN-TOPS. 


BY H. H. 





In Alpine valleys, they who watch for dawn 
Look never to the East; but fix their eves 
On loftier mountain-peaks of snow, which 
rise 
To west or south. Before the happy morn 
Has sent one ray of kindling red, to warn 
The sleeping clouds along the eastern skies 
That it is near,—flushing, in glad surprise, 
Those royal hills, for royal watchmen born, 
Discover that God’s great new day begins, 
And, shedding from their sacred brows a 
light 
Prophetic, wake the valley from its night. 


Such mystic light as this a great soul wins, 

Who overlooks earth’s wall of griefs and 
sins, 

And, steadfast always, gazing on the white 

Great throne of God, can call aloud with 


deep, 
Pure voice of truth, to waken them who 
sleep. 
_— OP 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 





A Merry Christmas to all the friends of 
equal rights! 





In making up your list of Christmas 
presents, remember that the Woman's 
JOURNAL is a good gift for a friend, 
whether a suffragist or an ‘‘Anti.”’ We 
offer the following premiums: To any one 
obtaining one new subscriber at the in- 
troductory price of $1.50 for the first year, 
a set of fifteen photographs of persons in- 
terested in the advancement of- women, as 
follows. Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Col. T. W. Higginson, Rev. Samuel 
J. May, Hon. John D. Long, Hon. George 
F, Hoar, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, Mrs, Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Miss 
Alice Brown, Miss Caroline Hazard, Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell. For three new sub- 
scribers, the ‘Reminiscences’ of Julia 
Ward Howe or Aaron M. Powell; for six, 
“The Life and Work of Susan B. An- 
thony,’’ by Ida Husted Harper. 


Prof. Sedgwick, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, in a recent lec- 
ture before the Boston School of House- 
keeping, compared the relative hygienic 
advantages of different kinds of street- 
paving. He said: ‘‘A sealed, non-porous 
pavement like asphalt makes the least 
dust. Yet afew years ago the residents 
on Commonwealth Avenue paid $40,000 
to the city of Boston to have the avenue 
macadamized instead of covered with 
asphalt, because horses’ hoofs make more 
noise on the latter. By experiment, I 
have found a quart of air, taken from a 
dust-cloud on this avenue ona windy day, 
to contain 200,000 microbes.”’ 








Some kinds of pavement make more 
dust than others, but the danger of breath- 
ing in the dust depends largely on whether 








the streets are kept clean or not. In 
New York, the deaths from the class of 
diseases due to breathing putrid dust 


have greatly increased since Col. Waring | 


was removed from the head of the street- 
cleaning department, and a Tammany 
man was putin. Yet some people—Prof, 
Sedgwick included—think that women 
have no call to meddle with politics. 
Politics meddles with women, and in 
every large city where the streets are not 
kept clean, it costs many women and 
children their lives. Prof. Sedgwick also 
said: 

Twenty years ago Boston was supplied 
with distilled coal gas for illuminating 
purposes. It contained six per cent. of 
the deadly carbonic oxide. Our present 
water gas contains thirty per cent. of 
carbonic oxide, The year following its 
installation in this city, the number of 
deaths from gas poisoning was greater 
than during the previous fifty years, and 
the rate has not decreased since. 

Prof. Sedgwick may well say, ‘‘Public 
supplies are public dangers.’’ Yet he 
will still tell us that politics is ‘‘outside 
the home,.’”’ Neither poisonous dust in 
New York, nor poisonous gas in Boston, 
nor poisonous water in Philadelphia, is 
‘outside the home;’’ and what sort of air, 
gas, and water we shall have depends 
upon politics. 





Call at the WomAn’s JourRNAL Office, 
No. 3 Park Street, this week for bargains. 
Articles unsold at the Bazar last week are 
offered for sale at reduced prices to bring 
the affair to a close 


-_- 





This week the Christmas advertising 
in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL crowds out 
much interesting matter, including re- 
ports of the annual meetings of the New 
Jersey, Georgia, and Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Associations. 





MISS ANTHONY ON ROBERTS. 


From criticisms that have appeared in 
the press of the country since the so- 
called ‘‘Roberts motion’’ came up in the 
convention of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs held in Rochester, in 
which I made a short speech recommend- 
ing the federation to take no action in the 
matter, I think I have been grossly mis- 
understood, and probably misquoted. 

No person could abhor polygamy more 
than myself, but I detest even more the 
license taken by men under the loose 
morals existing in what the Mormons call 
the Gentile world. The point is not that 
I uphold polygamy or any of its expo- 
nents, but I do feel more charity for a 
Mormon when he transgrésses the laws of 
the land, who has been taught from his 
birth that it is not only his right but his 
duty to God to enter into plural mar- 
riages, and that the man who has the 
greatest number of wives stands highest 
in God’s favor, than I do for the man who 
has been taught from his cradle that the 
uppardonable sin is the desecration of 
womanhood. His religious training and 
the moral code of civilization in which he 
was reared all make it a crime for such a 
man to violate the Seventh Commandment 
or the established law of monogamy. Yet, 
judging from the testimony we see all 
about us—our Doors of Hope, our lying-in 
and foundling hospitals, and our fallen 
womanhood—the married or single man 
who lives a pure life is rare. Therefore, I 
have more respect for the Mormon polyg- 
amist who follows the teachings and 
lives up to the traditions of his religious 
sect by marrying the different women with 
whom he cohabits, supporting them and 
their children, than I have for the man 
who defies public opinion, and, in the 
light of our advanced civilization and re- 
ligious moral teaching, gives his name 
and his support to one openly, while 
secretly desecrating the lives of other 
women, thus committing a crime against 
his lawful wife as well as the other woman 
or women whom he wrongs. If he has 
no wife, the sin is as great against moral- 
ity, and he should suffer equally with the 
woman. 

Therefore, while abhorring the principle 
of polygamy, I think the wives and moth- 
érs of the East might better enter a cru- 
sade against the licentiousness existing all 
around us, and polluting our manhood, 
and leave it to our lawmakers to settle the 
matter of Robert’s fitness to be their asso- 
ciate in Congress. 

If women would require the same moral 
purity in men that men require of women, 
and if mothers would refuse to entertain 
in their homes or give their sweet, virtu- 
ous young daughters to men whom they 
know to have transgressed the moral code, 





society would soon undergo a purification 
—a revolution. If our women would take 
this decided stand, it would strike the 
strongest, most decisive blow at polygamy, 
for the root of the two evils, polygamy 
in Utah and licentiousness in the East, is 
the same, and nothing but the highest 
moral teaching, and the example of pure 
lives, can blot out either. 

With that man Roberts I have no sym- 
pathy personally. He is a strong anti- 
suffragist, and did all in his power to 
prevent the women of Utah from secur- 
ing the ballot. Susan B, ANTHONY. 

—— <= woe 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


The Vassar girls have dressed about 
three hundred and fifty dolls for Christ- 
mas gifts to the children in New York 
hospitals, and will soon hold their annual 
doll show, the proceeds to be used for the 
same purpose, A voluntary free class 
in sight-singing has lately been organ- 
ized by Prof. G. C. Gow, to meet once a 
week until after Easter, and hasa large 
attendance, 

The Missouri University reports 1,114 
members, about one-fourth being women, 
The Greek letter societies among the girls 
are rapidly increasing. The young women 
students have entered all departments 
excepting the military. The gymnasium 
exercises are an unceasing delight to the 
girls, and are so well patronized that the 
University has found it necessary to order 
additional equipment. It is the intention 
of the curators to erect aclub house for 
girl students especially interested in the 
organization of clubs and societies. 


The N. Y. Evening Post says: 

The German pioneers in the field of 
higher education for women have been 
having experiences which would make 
very familiar reading to those who blazed 
similar paths in this country several dec- 
ades ago. For instance, a society of 
Wiesbaden women, tormed to secure bet- 
ter advantages for students of their sex, 
has recently been forced to put forth 
positive proof that familiarity with the 
classics does not destroy the ‘‘womanli- 
ness” of the students. At their request 
a high authority in all matters pertaining 
to education, Dr. Wendt, of Carlsruhe, 
Privy Councillor, has publicly stated the 
results of his supervision of the classes 
for girls in various schools. He ridicules 
the report that the ‘true womanliness” 
of the students has suffered from their 
incursions into the works of Horace, 
Homer, Cesar, Livy, and Tacitus, and 
says that all the teachers declare that 
their students have not lost any of their 
‘‘womanly attractiveness or modesty.” 
He then praises highly the ‘‘most extraor- 
dinary diligence,” of the girl students, 
“‘which far surpasses, on an average, the 
work of older male students.”’ 

There is consternation in the ordinarily 
peaceful precincts of Durham University 
in England. A woman student has an- 
nounced her intention of competing in a 
coming examination for a fellowship, and 
there does not seem to be any way of pre- 
venting her. So the papers are to be given 
to her under protest, and the question 
of her rights is to be settled later on in 
the law courts. It is said that a female 
“research” fellow already exists in Wales, 
but at Durham most of the fellowships 
are residential, and the solemn dons doz- 
ing away their lives in a condition of un- 
vexed bachelorhood, are horrified at the 
possibility of a petticoat invasion. Ten- 
nyson’s prophetic vision of prudes for 
proctors and dowagers for deans seems to 
them to be upon the very verge of realiza- 
tion. Don, it has been pointed out, isa 
contraction for Domina as well as Domi- 
nus, but fellow has always been regarded 
as a purely masculine title. 

At Cornell full fire drills have just been 
instituted in the women’s dormitories, 
Sage College, and the Sage College cot- 
tage, under the leadership of Miss Mac- 
beth, assistant to the warden. All resi- 
dent students take part in the drills. The 
warden and students of Sage College 
lately gave their annual reception to the 
trustees and faculty of the University and 
their families, in the drawing-room of 
Sage College. This calls attention every 
year to the advantage over the men stu- 
dents which the women of Cornell enjoy 
in having halls of residence with dancing 
floor, reception-room, reading-room, din- 
ing-hall, etc., all under one roof. The 
men are actively pushing the plan of an 
alumni hall and undergraduates’ club- 
house to meet their need. Four succes- 
sive classes now have dedicated their 
memorial funds to the project. The new 
register shows the total number of stu- 
dents this year to be 2,240, an increase 
of 202 over last year. Coéducation does 
not seem to prevent the growth of Cor- 





nell. There is an increase of students in 
all the departments but two, viz., archi- 
tecture and agriculture. Neither of these 
is much sought after by women, so it can- 
not be the presence of girls that has 
frightened the young men away from them. 


The College Women’s Club of New York 
City has taken rooms at No. 48 West 
Twentieth Street, which will be open to 
members and their guests daily, except 
Sunday. A maid will be in attendance, 
and tea or luncheon may be ordered. The 
expenses are defrayed by subscriptions. 
Mrs. Josiah M. Fiske and Mrs. Edward 
Rudolph have made generous contribu- 
tions lately for the purpose, The object 
of the club is to loan money without in- 
terest to students, graduates and under- 
graduates of any of the leading women’s 
colleges. This scholarship fund is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, and 
the club gives an annual concert in Jan- 
uary in its aid. College men are admitted 
to the club as associate members. 


Out of some 290 students in the Yale 
graduate department this year about forty 
are women, This is double the number 
five years ago. Adding the large number 
of women in the art and musical depart- 
ments, and in the courses for teachers, 
there are probably about 260 women, or 
one-tenth of the whole number of per- 
sons now receiving an education at Yale. 
Of these, however, the women who are 
regarded as students proper are in the 
regular graduate department, the rest 
for the most part being day scholars, 
living at home and attending Yale for 
special and technical education. As a 
group the instructors describe the work 
of the women graduates as excellent, and 
often the results of their original labors 
have been published. They are earnest 
and very hard-working, which has to some 
extent impaired the development of their 
social life, but with the increase of num- 
bers that life has grown more vivid. 
Athletics has not yet become an institu- 
tion among the Yale women. In view of 
the increasing number of women listed in 
the Yale catalogue, it issomewhat strange 
to find how slightly the coéducational idea 
in the University is accented or even 
talked of, the expansion under the new 
experiment being perfectly natural and 
unconstrained. In general, Vassar, Smith, 
and Wellesley lead in the list of women 
graduate students, 


The Oberlin reunion in 1900 promises 
to be a great success. Judging by the 
report of the chairmen 
many thousands of dollars have already 
been raised towards the million-dollar en- 
dowment fund, An auditorium is to be 
raised to accommodate the crowds who 
are expected to attend. Letters have been 
received from all parts of the world prom- 
ising attendance. As tlhe first college to 
open its doors to women, Oberlin will 
always have a warm place in the hearts of 
believers in equal rights. 


Many points of interest are brought out 
in the Wellesley Calendar for 1899-1900, 
just issued. Three new scholarships, 
which make the number about forty, have 
been added during the past year; the 
Holbrook scholarship of $3,000, founded 
by Sarah J. Holbrook; the (second) Helen 
Day Gould scholarship of $7,000, founded 
by Helen Miller Gould, and the Alice 
Freeman Palmer scholarship of $5,000, 
founded by Mrs. David P. Kimball. In 
addition to the opportunity afforded to 
Wellesley students for study in the 
American School for Classical Studies at 
Athens, alike opportunity is now open 
at the American school in Rome. The 
object of these schools. is to furnish 
ways and means for the study of classical 
literature, art and antiquities, to aid 
original research in these subjects, and to 
conduct the exploration and excavation 
of classical sites. Wellesley continues to 
contribute to the marine biological labo- 
ratory at Wood’s Holl, and is entitled to 
appoint annually two students who shall 
have the advantages of the laboratory. 
The opening of the Whitin Observatory 
has brought an increased number of stu- 
dents into the courses in theoretical and 
physical astronomy, given by Professor 
Hayes and Professor Whiting, respect- 
ively. Ample opportunity for laboratory 
work is offered by the observatory, where 
dome, transit, and spectroscope room are 
provided with instruments from the best 
makers. The work in the department of 
pedagogy has been rearranged this year; 
two courses are given by Associate Pro- 
fessor Carlisle, one in the science of edu- 
cation, including child-study, the other in 
the history of education. 


of the classes, ; 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


LADY ABERDEEN is to publish a book 
giving an account of her experiences in 
Canada, while her husband was Governor 
General. 

RAMABAI is doing in India work of 
even more pressing urgency than usual, 
now that plague is added to famine, Let 
no one fail to read her latest report. The 
appeal should meet with a generous re- 
sponse, 

Mrs. Ipa H. Harpek has returned from 
her six months’ visit in Europe, and re- 
ports that she has had a delightful trip. 
She has been spending a few days in New 
York City before settling in Washington 
for the winter. 

Lapy SALisBury is receiving merited 
tributes from the press, and much sym- 
pathy is felt for her bereaved husband. 
The Marquis of Salisbury was one of the 
minority of peers who stood out against 
Lord Dunraven’s amendment prohibiting 
women from serving as councillors or 
aldermen of London, and on that occasion 
he made an eloquent speech on the wom- 
en’s side. John Stuart Mill says one can 
tell with almost laughable accuracy what 
a man’s wife is like by finding out what 
his opinion is of women in general. The 
high opinion of women expressed in 
Lord Salisbury’s speech may have been 
due, at least in part, to his having so 
good a wife. 

Mrs. SorputaA KIMBALL, of Ceres, © 
Allegheny Co., N. Y., finding that her 
husband’s health and eyesight were fail- 
ing, determined to prepare herself to be 
the bread-winner for the family. Mrs. 
Kimball is described as a bright, energetic 
woman of about thirty. Nearly six years 
ago she invented a spoon for feeding 
children and invalids. She sold the 
patent to Barton, Reed & Co., of Fall 
River, Mass., for $1,300. This, with her 
royalty, amounts to over $1,500. About 
three years ago, she entered the Depart- 
ment of Dentistry at the Ohio University. 
She will graduate next April, and ex- 
pects to practise her profession in her 
own town. Benjamin Franklin said: ‘*The 
best mother is she who, if her husband 
dies, can be a father to his children.”’ 

Miss MABEL Hay Barrows has just 
given her Greek play, “The Return of 
Odysseus,”’ for the benefit of the Social 
Settlement at Hull House, Chicago. The 
actors were native Greeks, chosen from 
among the friends of Miss Jane Addams 
in that polyglot quarter of the city. The 
affair was a great success. Four perform- 
ances of the play were given, and each 
time every seat in the theatre was sold in 
advance, and people were turned away. 
One of the Greeks told Miss Barrows that 
she had stolen the best drama in the 
language, and that the Greeks had not 
had wit enough themselves to know it. 
The play is arranged from Homer, and 
has already been given under Miss Bar- 
rows’s direction at Radcliffe College, 
Brown University, Grinnell College, the 
University of Rochester, and elsewhere. 
From Chicago she goes to Colorado Col- 
lege, to train the students who are soon 
to present it there. 

Mrs. Sarau 8. PLATT, vice-president 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, was quietly married last week in 
the chapel of St. John’s Cathedral in 
Denver, to Judge Westbrook S. Decker. 
Those present were Mrs. Platt’s two 
daughters and son-in-law, and Judge 
Decker’s son and daughter and son-in- 
law and daughter-in-law. The bride and 
groom made their wedding trip to St. 
Louis, where Judge Decker had to argue 
a case in the courts. The Denver News 
says: ‘Mrs. Decker looked very happy as 
she stepped aboard the train.’’ Evidently, 
the right of suffrage does not turn women 
into haters of men. Neither does matri- 
mony cause enfranchised women to lose 
their interest in public affairs. Mrs. 
Decker is president of the Colorado State 
Board of Charities and Correction. A 
few days before the wedding she visited 
the State Insane Hospital at Pueblo, in 
company with other members of the 
board, and expressed herself much pleased 
with the changes for the better that had 
been made there, and mapped out still 
further improvements for the benefit of 
the patients. A wide circle of friends 
will wish her joy, and there is every pros- 
pect that she will have it, as Judge 
Decker is said to be an excellent man. 
Mrs. Platt has been brought much into 
business relations with him for some 
years, as he had the settling of her late 
husband’s entangled estate, 
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HELP PANDITA RAMABAI FIGHT FAMINE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

As the September report from Ramabai 
was quite similar to that of August, and 
also of a business nature, it was not given 
to the public. During September, not- 
withstanding all the precautions she her- 
self had taken, and caused to be taken in 
the adjacent towns whence her workmen 
came, three plague cases appeared in 
Khedgaum, resulting in death. But God 
wonderfully protected her own little 
family; there was scarcely a sick girl in 
the Home; all seemed healthy and full of 
life. 

In October Ramabai writes: ‘The 
famine is setting in. We had several 
showers, and sowed seeds which are begin- 
ning to grow, but want of more rain will 
destroy the growing crops. Jwari, the 
cheapest grain, that sold at the rate of 24 
seers per rupee, is now selling at 9 seers 
per rupee. The famine is very bad in 
Gujerath, and experienced people say 
that, if we do not have the much-needed 
rain, we are in danger of a famine worse 
than the last in Central India. Thousands 
of people living in villages have no water 
for bathing and washing their clothes. 
They are as filthy as filthy can be. 

“Yesterday I paid the wages of over a 
thousand people who were employed on 
the relief work. Many were the tears and 
sobs with which they turned their steps 
homeward, The money for the building 
had come to an end, and I could not 
promise another day’s work, But I told 
the hundreds gathered under a tree by 
the roadside that the Father who counted 
the very hairs of their heads, and had 
provided each hair with a bag of oil to 
keep it soft and strong, was not unmind- 
ful of our needs.” 

Later, Ramabai writes: ‘I am now on 
my way to Gujerath to see if I cannot 
save some young widows and girls. Are 
you surprised? I have left my home in 
good hands. The work will be carried 
on by the older girls under Miss Abrams, 
and I can leave for a fortnight. I had not 
realized that the famine had made such 
fearful progress there. Thousands will 
soon die if not helped now. What I fear 
most is that thousands of young girls will 
go to the devil, and I cannot bear the 
thought of it. I know that lam doing 
what God wants me to do, and He will 
see that His child does not suffer for 
want of strength or means to carry on the 
work. God bless all who have made it 
possible for me to have a large sheltering 
place at the Sfradé Sadan field for the 
destitute girls!” 

The Bombay Guardian reports that the 
increase of famine in Gujerath, the dis- 
trict for which Ramabai had started, was 
appalling: 

A peculiar feature of this famine is the 
startling rapidity with which the acute 
stage has been reached. Yesterday com- 
parative plenty—to day destroying fam- 
ine! There has been no famine in 
Gujerath for nearly a century, hence 
every one confidently expected rain to 
save the crops, and precautions were not 
taken in time. Government also was 
taken by surprise—they are now making 
strenuous efforts to cope with the situa- 
tion. At a recent conference at Kasar, the 
preachers representing forty-five villages, 
when asked if the people were actually 
suffering for want of food, replied: ‘If 
they eat this evening they will eat again 
in the evening of day after to-morrow.” 
Oue meal in two days! And that sure to 
be insufficient! 

This is the famine district to which 
Ramabai was hastening. Again she goes 
forth unprotected and alone, but with an 
unbounded confidence in the watchful 
Father who has thus far kept her from all 
harm. She goes forth to save her poor sis- 
ters, and our sisters, from deaths more ter- 
rible than deaths by starvation. She makes 
no appeal. She utters nocry for help, But 
is not this humble, heroic self-sacrifice a 
more eloquent appeal than words can 
utter? Can fathers and mothers in this 
Christian land look upon their young in- 
nocent daughters, so carefully shielded 
from all evil in homes of love and plenty, 
and not respond generously to Ramabai’s 
silent appeal for the children of her heart, 
daily, hourly exposed to insults, injury, 
cruel temptations, and moral deaths? 

It should be remembered that, in this 
time of dire distress, one dollar is of 
more value than ten times one dollar in 
days of prosperity; and that “he gives 
twice who gives quickly.” 

Jupiru W. ANDREWS, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 
36 Rutland Square, Boston, Nov. 30. 





READING-MATTER FOR SOLDIERS. 


Good reading-matter, carefully selected, 
that will not grow stale during a seven- 
thousand mile journey, may be sent to 
the Philippines by any one who is thought- 
ful enough to gather and wrap it. Such 
boxes and packages, whether intended for 
the general benefit or for individual sol- 
diers, should be sent, prepaid, to the 
Commissary Department, U. S. A., at 
Boston, New York, or San Francisco, 


which will forward them from these 
points free of charge to Manila. Pack- 
ages intended for shipment from the East 
must be at Pier 22, Columbia Stores, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., not later than Jan. 10, 
as the last transport scheduled will sail 
on the 15th, 





=_—— 


NO MORE UNTRAINED NURSES WANTED. 

The war department has determined 
not to accept the services of any more 
volunteer army nurses, and hereafter no 
one will be employed except those who 
have had special training. The Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Brooklyn Eagle 
reports that the government will also de- 
cline the free services of any nurses, and 
will make contracts with all those en- 
gaged, whereby they will be paid regular 
salaries, and will be subject to the disci- 
pline of the army authorities. 

The department is constantly receiving 
letters from young women from different 
parts of the country, offering their ser- 
vices in the hospitals in the field. It is 
said, however, that such proffers now 
come almost exclusively from girls in the 
rural districts, no more society women, 
apparently, caring to take up this work. 
At present there are about one hundred 
women nurses in the Philippines. Their 
work is limited to the hospitals, enlisted 
men of the hospital corps serving as 
nurses in the field. The department has 
a list of eligibles from which new ap- 
pointees are taken. 
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A STORY OF STEVENSON. 


In Robert Louis Stevenson’s Family 
Letters, just published, there is a touch- 
ing story of Stevenson’s going down to 
Portobello beach on a rainy October day 
and being followed for alms by a poor 
creature of a woman. “‘! heard her steps,” 
he says, ‘‘draw heavily near behind me, 
and when she was near enough to see, I 
let the money fall into the mud and went 
off at my best walk without ever turning 
round.”’ He could not bear to subject her 
to apy mutual suggestion of alms given 
and taken, could not stand that look in 
her face, ‘‘so terrible that it is in a way 


sacred,”’ 
————“—“ (3, xe ——— 


PROF. BYERLY ANSWERS PROF. WENDELL. 

At the request of the editor of the Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine, Prof. W. E. 
Byerly discusses, in the current issue, the 
other side of the question raised by Pro- 
fessor Wendell’s protest in the October 
number against the encroachments of 
Radcliffe, tending towards coéducation at 
Harvard. In reply to Professor Wendell, 
Professor Byerly says in part: 

It is six years since the wedge of co- 
education was inserted. Let us measure 
how rapidly it has been driven home, In 
the Harvard elective pamphlet to which 
Professor Wendell alludes, the courses 
are classified as ‘primarily for graduates,”’ 
“for graduates and under-graduates,”’ 
and ‘‘primarily for under-graduates.” 
Most of the small advanced courses are 
naturally in the first group, the great 
bulk of the students being in the middle 
and lowest group. The advance of co- 
education, then, ought to be marked by 
the progressive invasion by women of the 
lower groups. How rapidly is this inva- 
sion increasing? Here is something we 
can measure. 

In 1894-95 competent students in Rad- 
cliffe College were admitted by vote of 
the Harvard faculty of arts and sciences 
to two courses from the group for gradu- 
ates and under-graduates, in 1895-96 to 
one and one half courses, in 1896-97 to 
three courses, in 1897-98 to one-half 
course, in 1898-99 to one-half course, in 
1899-1900 tu none. I leave to some math- 
ematical reader the task of computing 
from these data the distance of the dread- 
ed day when coéducation at Harvard shall 
be complete. Who are doing the driving 
of this wedge of coéducation? Not the 
Harvard faculty, nor the Harvard Corpo- 
ration and board of overseers, nor the 
Radcliffe covncil. The opinion of these 
bodies is wel’ k.own, and it is safe to say 
that there is not one of them—indeed, 
that, so far as known, there is no mem- 
ber of any one of them—that is not op- 
posed to what Professor Wendell calls 
‘complete coéducation at Harvard;” and 
yet itis only by codperation of them all 
that any serious advance toward complete 
coéducation is possible. 

The distinction between the admission 
of women to the carefully selected s:nall 
advanced courses and their admission to 
the large elementary courses—between 
partial coéducation in the graduate school 
and general coéducation in the college— 
is real and easily grasped; and while in 
every one of the legislative bodies above 
enumerated, a considerable majority fa- 
vors the former, every one of them unani- 
mously opposes the latter. Indeed, so 
far is Radcliffe from being a menace to 
the manliness of Harvard that its pres- 
ence here actually shields Harvard from 
most of the attacks of those who wish to 
see all doors open to women. 

I pass on to the consideration of the 
remaining danger, or rather present evil, 
that Radcliffe has worked perceptible 
harm to Harvard instructors through the 
weakening of intellectual fibre, the ‘‘slow- 
ly enfeebling infatuation,’’ for which it is 
responsible. It is true the professor 
acknowledges that this injury is to some 
extent a matter of opinion, but he defends 








his own decided opinion by a piece of in- 
genious a priori reasoning. Now I think 
I may say that in psychological matters 
the modern investigators are inclined to 
distrust theories that rest upon a priori 
reasoning, and to insist upon subjecting 
all bypotheses to the test of observation 
and experiment. Can we do this with 
Professor Wendell’s rather startling the- 
sis? Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
the victims of this new disease (should I 
call it fatty degeneration of the intellect?) 
who have suffered from it ten years should 
show signs of its ravages? They are Pro- 
fessors Goodwin, Greenough, Paine, 
Goodale, Smith, Palmer, Bartlett, De 
Sumichrast, Davis, Emerton, Mark, Shel- 
don, Macvane, Wright, Briggs, Boyce, C. 
P. Parker, B. O. Pierce, Von Jugemann, 
Wendell, Channing, Hart, Kittredge, 
Grandgent, and Baker. But these are 
men of whom the University and her sons 
are justly proud, and whom no one can 
suspect of being intellectual degenerates, 
and yet they, and they only, are the Har- 
vard instructors who have taught for ten 
years or more in Radcliffe. Surely Pro- 
fessor Wendell’s opinion is strangely at 
variance with the facts, and perhaps we 
need not yet despair of the University. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The National League of Women Work- 
ers is made up of five associations, — 
Brooklyn, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and New York State. It 
includes eighty clubs in Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, with 
a membership of almost seven thousand, 
Each association is represented on the 
Executive Board by a delegate. The 
League was carefully discussed at the 
Third National Convention of Working 
Women’s Clubs held in April, 1897, and 
was organized the following November, in 
the interest of women workers and the 
clubs which they have formed. It is in- 
tended that the League shall stand as a 
central bureau of information for club 
work, offering counsel and help when 
sought, but not placing restrictions upon 
any club or association. The League pub- 
lishes an interesting little monthly paper, 
edited by the secretary, Miss Charlotte 
Wilkinson, 807 James Street, Syracuse, 
N. ¥. 

Miss Mary M. Abbott, chairman of the 
educational committee of the Connecticut 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, gave a 
report at a recent meeting in which she 
said that fifteen clubs have made a point 
of discussing the condition of education 
in their own towns; eighteen have a sys- 
tem of school visiting, New Haven and 
New britain being especially well organ- 
ized in this respect. Nine have sent books 
tu schools or libraries, one, the Ladies’ 
Library Association of Wallingford, being 
for the especial purpose of sustaining a 
library, and this being on the point of 
becoming a free public library. Seven 
clubs have sent pictures to the public 
schools. Twelve clubs report that women 
vote on school matters, and four that 
there are women on the school board. 

Miss Abbott, who is one of the best 
equipped and most liberal-minded work- 
ers in the educational field, is reported in 
the Club Woman as closing with some 
valuable suggestions as to women’s voting 
and trying to influence the Legislature. 
She thought it well for women to vote, 
not merely for the sake of voting, but to 
organize and vote in a body, when they 
were convinced of the justice of certain 
measures, She instanced that in Wood- 
bury, where the women considered school 
consolidation necessary, fifty of them 
voted and the measure was carried by 
just these fifty votes. 

The Detroit Woman’s Club is taking 
stepsto have the points of historic in- 
terest in that city marked by monuments 
or tablets, particularly the spot where the 
French landed ten years before the Pil- 
grims landed on the Atlantic coast. The 
city has been thrice besieged and twice 
burned. 

The women of St. Paul, Minn., intend 
to furnish a new public library. The 
initiative has been taken by the New 
Century Club, and other clubs and in- 
dividuals will join in the work A can- 
vass of the city will be made for small 
subscriptions, which will not be burden- 
some toany one. The estimated cost is 
$15,000, and one club expects to pay $1,000 
of this out of its treasury. 





ODD WEDDING CUSTOMS. 

Among the most curious wedding cus- 
toms are those of the Coreans. The wo- 
man must be as mute as a statue through- 
out her entire wedding day. Should she 
say one word or make a sign, she would 
be ridiculed by her friends and family, 
and lose caste forever, though her hus- 
band is free to taunt her and to try to 
provoke her into saying something. 

The Jewish wedding consists of two 
ceremonies—the betrothal and the mar- 
riage, the former preceding the putting 
on of the ring. Originally the bride en- 
tered the bridegroom’s home in the pres- 
ence of her friends, and thus proclaimed 





herself his wife. Later the religious rite 
became a regular custom, and the bridal 
procession wended its way to the church 
instead of to the bridegroom’s house. 
When the procession was no 
allowed, the canopy under which the 
bride had been carried was relegated to 
the synagogue, and is now an adjunct of 
every Jewish wedding. The drinking of 
wine in this ceremony by the bride and 
bridegroom from the same glass signifies 
the mingling of their lives, and the shat- 
tering of the glass the certainty of death. 

There are places where eating or drink- 
ing from the same plate or cup is all the 
wedding ceremonial that the people have. 
In other places it consists of the two 
drinking rum from the same cup, as a 
sign of their linked lives. 

In still other parts of the world the two 
families meet at a banquet and signify by 
their partaking of a meal together that an 
alliance has been made. 

In Maoriland and Burmab there is no 
ceremony, marriage being regarded as a 
business partnership. It is said by one 
who has lived there that all the gods and 
goddesses of Maoriland help the Maori 
whose wife betrays or dishonors her hus- 
band. But she may trade or exchange 
him to suit her own sweet will. 

In Zululand hair-dressing is an impor- 
tant feature with both bride and bride- 
groom. The head of a Zulu bride is close- 
ly shaved, except for the hair left to aid 
in the cone-shaped erection which is the 
lawful coiffure of a Zulu wife. 

In the Philippines the marriage laws are 
all in favor of the wife, and with her it is 
a clear case of ‘‘what is yours is mine, and 
what is mine is my own.’’ She adds her 
husband's name to hers, and the children 
take the name of both. 

In Siberia a bride, on coming to her 
hushand’s house, is required to prepare a 
dinner with her own hands as a test of 
her skill as a housewife. 

In Sweden the bride wears a coronet of 
myrtle or of colored paper. One of the 
superstitions of that country is that if a 
girl loves cats she will have a sunny wed- 
ding day. 

The Japanese bride, dressed in a long, 
white silk kimono and white veil, sits 
upon the floor facing her future husband. 
Two tables stand near, and upon one 
are two cups, a bottle of sake, and a ket- 
tle with two spouts. Upon the other are 
a miniature plum-tree, typifying the 
beauty of the bride; a miniature fir-tree, 
which signifies the strength of the bride- 
groom, and a stork standing upon a tor- 
toise, representing long life and happiness. 
The two-spouted kettle is put to the 
mouths of the bride and bridgroom alter- 
nately, signifying that they are to share 
each other’s joys and sorrows. The bride 
keeps her veil, and it is used as her shroud 
when she dies. 

‘After all,”’ said a woman, after reading 
the following lines, ‘customs and man- 
ners, superstitions and what-not, there 
are many people in all lands who voice 
this sentiment: 


‘‘Hand in hand when our life is May, 
Hand in hand when our hair is gray, 
Shadow and sun for every one. 

Hand in hand as the years roll on. 
Hand io hand till the long night tide 
Gently covers us side by side. 

Ah, my lad, though we know not when, 
Love will be with us forever then.” 
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CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH AND 
SINGLE TAX. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

With great interest I read the article 
on ‘The Land and Prostitution,’’ by Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison in the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. These are questions that wom- 
en should study, not from a sentimental 
standpoint, but from a scientific basis, as 
the time is surely coming when we our- 
selves will have a voice in these matters. 

I could say a hearty ‘‘Amen!’ to all 
that Mr. Garrison wrote on the subject, 
until he came to his remedy, and then I 
was sorry he went no farther. Public 
ownership of the land seems to me posi- 
tively necessary, but also public owner- 
ship of all the tools of production. Of 
what use is the ownership of the land, if 
all the machinery and means of transpor- 
tation are in the hands of the few? A 
man might own his farm, and raise won- 
derful crops on it, but if he wished to 
exchange his produce for the products of 
other men’s labor, he would find himself 
face to face with our railroad kings and 
capitalists generally. To change a sen- 
tence of Mr. Garrison’s—‘*The enormous 
economic mistake of confusing ‘capital’ 
with wealth, breeds incalculable wrong,” 
and all he said before that sentence can 
be traced to the greed of increasing capi- 
tal at the expense of labor. 

I can hardly see how owning just the 
land is to help women much, as they do 
very little work on the land itself. It is 
when the products of the land reach the 
manufacturing districts that the major 
part of woman’s work comes in. It isin 
the large centres that the frightful eco- 
nomic condition of women is most felt, 
and Mr. Garrison has not exaggerated the 
evil. I am one of those who think that 
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a 
the immoral status of the women of our 
streets can be traced to the economic 
condition of the times, It is becoming 
harder and harder each year for a woman 
to earn a decent living honestly. (I am 
referring now to untrained labor, and few 
women comparatively have achance to be 
trained), and there are many chances for 
her to live well, by selling her honor, § 
I say to Mr. Garrison—Go a step farther: 
take not only the land, but the means ot 
production, the machinery, and hasten 
the time of the codperative commonwealth 
—where men and women will be equal 
economically as well as politically, 

MABEL KENnNoy, 
Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1899. 
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WOMEN’S VALUE IN THE GRANGE. 











Editors Woman's Journal: 

I send herewith an extract from the 
address given by the master of the Na- 
tional Grange, Hon. Aaron Jones, at the 
recent session of that body at Springfield, 
O. Can there be stronger testimony to 
the worth of women in fraternal organ. 
izations? 

I noted that at all the meetings of the 
Grange, public or private, which I at- 
tended this year (and these meetings ex. 
tended over fifteen States of the Union), 
in every instance the attendance of women 
was greater than that of men, and in all 
cases they took equal, if not greater in- 
terest. In grange choirs, which furnished 
good and acceptable music, there were 
more women’s voices than men’s. This 
demonstrates that the farmers’ wives and 
daughters appreciate the grange, 

They know that the grange was the 
first great national fraternal order to 
recognize woman's ability, by placing her 
in all the work of the Order on an equal- 
ity with her husband and brother. She 
adds grace, dignity, and refinement, and 
by her finer intuition elevates, ennobles, 
and improves all who attend the meeting. 

As master of the National Grange, I 
desire to go on record, in this public way, 
as affirming that the wisdom of the 
founders of the Order in recognizing the 
ability and equality of woman, has proven 
the best and strongest feature of our 
Order. With her aid and active codpera- 
tion, the growth, power, and influence for 
good will make the grange as enduring 
as time, and the strongest and best fra- 
ternal Order in the world. 

Eviza C, Girrorp. 

Jamestown, N. Y. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


1819-1899. By Julia 
Ward Howe. With portraits and other 
illustrations. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1899. Price, 
$2.50. 

This delightful book is the compilation 
of reminiscences published in the Atlantic 
Monthly, with interesting additions and 
illustrations. Mrs. Howe’s career is 
unique. Bornin New York eighty years 
ago, the child of wealthy parents, in the 
highest social circle of her day, she recalls 
New York society, her home life, her 
studies and aspirations, her marriage and 
successive tours of Europe, her experience 
of Boston fifty years ago, and her literary 
and war and anti-slavery and woman suf- 
frage work; her efforts in behalf of 
peace, so sadly unavailing to prevent the 
ever-recurring curse of bloodshed and 
devastation, her visits to Cuba and Santo 
Domingo, and labors for the advancement 
of women. It has been the singular good 
fortune of Mrs. Howe to come into inti- 
mate personal relations with very many 
leading thinkers and actors of the 19th 
century, and her narrative sheds vivid 
side-lights upon men, women, and events 
which will give this autobiography a dis- 
tinct historical value. Mrs. Howe’s mod- 
esty has led her to speak only in a brief 
and general way of her activity in woman 
suffrage work. She was elected a vice- 
president of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association thirty years ago. She 
has been its president for many years, and 
was for one year president of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. Always 
an oflicer and active worker in the Massa- 
chusetts Suffrage Society, of which her 
beloved pastor, James Freeman Clarke, 
was for many years the president, Mrs. 
Howe has brought for thirty years into 
the movement an element of social refine- 
ment, culture, and brightness, which has 
been of great value. She says in conclu- 
sion: 

“As I take account of my long life, I 
become well aware of its failures. What 
may I chronicle as its successes? It was 
a great distinction for me when the fore- 
most philanthropist of the age chose me 
for his wife. It was a great success for 
me when, having been born and bred in 
New York City, I found myself able to 
enter into the intellectual life of Boston, 
and to appreciate the ‘high thinking’ of 
its choice spirits. I have sat at the feet 
of the masters of literature, art, and sci- 
ence, and have been graciously admitted 
into their fellowship. I have been the 
chosen poet of several high festivals, to 
wit—the celebration of Bryant’s sixtieth 
birthday, the centenary of his birth, and 
the unveiling of the statue of Columbus, 
in Central Park, New York, in the Colum- 
bian year, so-called. [I have been the 
founder of a clubof young girls, which 
has exercised a salutary influence upon 
the growing womanhood of my adopted 
city, and has won for itself an honorable 
place in the community, serving also as 4 
model for similar associations in other 
cities. I have been for many years the 
president of the New England Women’s 
Club and of the Association for the Ad- 
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yancement of Women. I have been heard 
at the great Prison Congress in England, 
at Mrs. Butler’s Convention de Moralité 
Publique in Geneva, Switzerland, and at 
more than one convention in Paris. I 
have been welcomed in Faneuil Hall, 
when I have stood there to rehearse the 
merits of public men, and, later, to plead 
the cause of oppressed Greece and mur- 
dered Armenia. I have written one poem 
which, although composed in the stress 
and strain of the Civil War, is now sung 
South and North by the champions of a 
free government. I have been accounted 
worthy to listen and to speak at the Bos- 
ton Radical Club, and at the Concord 
School of ein ony a I have been exalt- 
ed to occupy the pulpit of my own dear 
church and that of others, without regard 
to denominational limits. Lastly and 
chiefly, I have had the honor of pleading 
for the slave when he was a slave, of 
helping to initiate the woman’s movement 
in many States of the Union, and of siand- 
ing with the illustrious champions of jus- 
tice and freedom for woman suffrage, 
when to do so was a thankless office, in- 
volving public ridicule and private avoid- 
ance.”’ 

Mrs. Howe for thirty years was the 
loyal friend and life-long co-worker of 
Lucy Stone, who said that when Mrs. 
Howe joined the movement, in 1869, it 
was to her “like the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” H. B. B. 


THE SCHOOL AND Society. Three lectures 
by John Dewey, Professor of Pedagogy 
of the University of Chicago. 1899. The 
Chicago University Press. Price, 75 
cents, 


In this book Professor Dewey states the 
place of the school in society with great 
force and emphasis. He urges that the 
child should be kept in touch with actual 
life, and that real discipline of mind is 
the result of such constructive experience. 

H. B. B. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE ANTI- 
SLAVERY and Other Reforms and Re- 
formers. By Aaron M. Powell. Pub- 
lished by Anna Rice Powell, Plainfield, 
N. J., New York. 1899. Canlon Press, 
20 Vesey Street. 

This is an interesting account of some 
of the leaders of anti-slavery reform with 
whom Mr. Powell had personal relations. 
It is incomplete, not having been finished 
before his sudden and unexpected decease. 
It recalls Garrison, Phillips, Lucretia 
Mott, Abby Kelly Foster, George Thomp- 
sop, Lydia Maria Child, and other old- 
time Abolitionists, and is illustrated with 
portraits. H. B. B. 


Betty ALDEN. By Jane G, Austin. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. Paper, 50 cents. 


This lively tale of the early Plymouth 
colony is one of the best pictures of early 
Pilgrim life and manners ever portrayed. 
It is founded on fact and extremely read- 
able. The characters are well drawn; the 
story lifelike and animated. Whatever 
may be the author’s views on woman suf- 
frage, no one will doubt that John Alden 
was right when he suggested to his 
wife, ‘“‘with a bovine smile intended to be 
sarcastical:’’ 

“Pity, but they made thee governor, 
Pris!’ 

Priscilla was right when she coolly 
replied: ‘Ay, ’twould save some trouble. 
’Tis a roundabout way we women have 
to manage now.” 

Let us hope the day will come when the 
men of Massschusetts will choose some 
Julia Ward Howe, or Mary A. Livermore, 
or Alice Freeman Palmer as their gov- 


ernor. H. B. B. 
Tue Brick Moon, and Other Stories. By 
Edward Everett Hale. Boston. Little, 


Brown & Co. 1899. 


These stories, written more than thirty 
years ago, preserve their freshness and 
significance. They have long been out of 
print, and will come as novel and timely 
to a new generation of readers. H. B. B. 


THE IsLAND IMPossIBLE. By Harriet 
Morgan. Illustrated by Katharine Pyle. 
Boston. Little, Brown & Co. 1899. 


This is a lively series of adventures by 
a party of boys and girls, who made 
impossible visits to the most extraordi- 
nary places, meeting with exciting adven- 
tures and hairbreadth escapes. A_per- 
fectly charming book, finely illustrated. 
Maple-tree forests, light-houses, South 
American cities, deserts, Arabs, Queens’ 
Drawing-room, captivities and rescues. 
Every boy will be delighted with it. 

H. B. B. 


Square Pees. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1899. Price, $1.50. 
This bright, cheery story traces the 

evolution of an impulsive, generous- 


hearted young girl into a_ noble, 
thoughtful, cultivated woman. The con- 


ventionalism of fashionable society, which 
has great influence with many women, is 
finely contrasted with the fearless radical- 


ism of the country maiden, who learns by 
many a slight and rebuff to adapt herself 
to circumstances and rise superior to them. 
The character of Estabel is beautifully 
drawn. There is much quiet satire and 
some pointed criticism, Mrs. Whitney 
holds the mirror up to nature on Com- 
monwealth Avenue and Beacon Street. 
The picture which the mirror reveals 
is not altogether agresable, but itis inter- 
esting and instructive. It is an excellent 
book for girls to read, and equally capti- 
vating to persons more mature. H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Venture to take the wind in your face 
for the sake of the right. 

A Western woman, whose name is with- 
held, has made Booker Washington’s 
school a conditional gift of $25,000. 

Mrs. Emil Belinke has been appointed 
adviser on voice and speech to the Metro- 
politan Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital, 
London, 

Princess Eva of Battenburg, who lately 
celebrated her twelfth birthday, is the 
first royal child born in Scotland for 300 
years. Charles Stuart was the last before 
her. 

Women are arming against burglars and 
other miscreants. Therefore, do not 
longer speak of “the man behind the 
gun,’’ but rather of the ‘‘men and women 
behind the guns.’’— Boston Globe. 

A curious case relating to Indian schools 
is on trial at Dubuque, Ia. Among the 
points argued are that married women 
cannot be obliged to attend school, and 
that Indian agents cannot compel Indian 
children to attend school against the will 
of their parents. 

Miss Alice Rhodes, or rather Miss Alice 
| Cecil Rhodes, although she could be hung 
with diamonds, if she chose, does not 
wear any. She is too intent on good 
works. There are lots of sensible women 
in the world.—Boston Globe. 

“Only think, my dear,”’ said a well-pre- 
served woman of society, ‘‘when I was a 
young girl I knew every one in New York 
who kept a carriage.’’ Such a remark 
emphasizes more than anything else the 
immense social changes of the last fifty 
years.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Mrs. George Hillson, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., after a life spent in poverty, has 
fallen heir at seventy to a fortune of $6,- 
000,000. She does not care much for the 
money for herself, but has declared her 
intention of ‘getting homes for such as 
haven’t any homes at all.” 

Miss Ella Harrison, of Carthage, has 
announced her resignation from the Mis- 
souri Equal Suffrage Association, assign- 
ing as a reason that her local association 
with several mining ventures demands her 
future personal attention. 

The Illinois House of Correction is 
about to try an interesting experiment in 
the reformation of women criminals. 
Superintendent Sloan has built three 
large greenhouses, covering four thou- 
sand square feet, in which it is intended 
to grow roses, carnations, and chrysan- 
themums for the Chicago market. The 
women prisoners will do the entire work, 
under direction of an expert horticultur- 
ist, and it is hoped that contact with the 
growing plants will do them good. 

“Our Animal Protective League,’’ with 
headquarters in New York City, was in- 
corporated on Dec. 9. Its objects are to 
educate children in the care, protection, 
and kindly treatment of animals, to edu- 
cate public opinion in the same direction, 
and to raise the standard of driving 
among drivers’ and farmers’ clubs. The 
directors for the first year are: Katharine 
L. Standish, Caroline H. Greenough, 
Henry Whitney Munroe, Henry E. How- 
land, George Hamilton Dean, Alexander 
M. Hadden, Emma L. Winslow, and 
George H. Guy, of New York City, and 
W. H. Talman, of Brooklyn. 

The Rosa Bonheur monument at Fon- 
tainebleau will be modelled under the 
direction of her brother Isidore. It will 
consist of a bull in bronze, enlarged from 
a model made by Rosa Bonheur herself. 
One side of the pedestal will bear a 
bronze bas-relief of ‘*The Horse Fair,” 
and tbe panel on the other side will con- 
tain a group of cattle from another of her 
paintings. At the rear end of the pedestal 
an upright panel will exhibit the bas- 
relief of a stag, and at the front end there 
will be a bronze medallion portrait of the 
artist and the inscription. 








HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuengy & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALpInG, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price Tic. per 


bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A GEAND SHOW AND CIRCUS. 

Arthur and Harold Anderson are always 
glad when the time comes for them to 
move to their island home, for there is 
plenty of room there for all sorts of out- 
door sports, and they play all day long 
with their cart, their dog, and the other 
boys; keep store in the summer- house, 
under the trees, build boats and sail them 
at the beach, dig in the sand, wade in the 
water, watch the shipping and steamers 
in the harbor, and take long walks in the 
woods with their father and mother, 

The great success of the season, last 
year, was their circus, for the perform- 
ances were the best of their kind, and 
were given every afternoon for two weeks 
to crowded houses, or, rather, the back 
piazza was crowded. 

Arthur was business manager and ring- 
master, and had to work very hard. Har- 
old was the clown and keeper of the 
menagerie, and his hands were literally 
covered with stings given by the bumble- 
bees and hornets which he collected. He 
exhibited them in bottles, and the snakes 
were in preserving jars. Mrs. Anderson 
was very indulgent and not at all nervous, 
but when she returned from the city one 
afternoon, and found nine preserving jars, 
with a snake in each jar, placed in a row 
in the dining room, she called Harold in, 
and told him that she really could not 
have them there. 

“Why, mamma, they can’t get out, and 
they are real nice, too; see what a pretty 
one that is,” pointing to a yellow and 
black one, curled up in the bottom of a 
great jar. “Clinton found him, and he 
has two or three more overat his house.” 

Clinton was the third member of the 
board of managers. He was spending the 
summer in a neighboring cottage, and en- 
tered heartily into all the boys’ amuse- 
ments. 

The tent was made of a gray shawl, 
pieced out with an old sail. The menag- 
erie was in the tent. The pet kittens were 
put in cages, and exhibited as tigers and 
leopards. Carlo, Arthur’s and Harold’s 
pet dog and constant playfellow, was ex- 
pected to act as the lion, but his mild and 
gentle countenance, added to his disposi- 
tion to wag his tail and make friends with 
every one, prevented his achieving a great 
success in the part. 

The audience paid their money, five 
cents for ‘‘grown-ups,”’ and three for girls. 
All the boys were in the show. The tent 
was too small and dark for the perform- 
ance, and, after a reasonable time, the 
audience was politely requested to pass 
out and take the seats which had been 
provided on the back piazza. 

A ladder, with one end resting on the 
ground and the other on the roof of the 
piazza, made a very fine trapeze. Each 
performer, in turn, with jacket off and 
sleeves shoved up, placed himself at some 
distance from the end of the ladder, and, 
after clapping his hands and making a 
great flourish to the audience in the most 
approved style, ran swiftly over the 
ground, clinabed the ladder on all fours as 
high as he really dared to go, and then, 
clinging to one of the rounds, swung him- 
self gracefully out into the air, waving 
his legs frantically all the while, and 
dropped to the ground in the midst of 
great applause. 

Dear little Cyrus Winslow, who is as 
plucky as the oldest, if his family does 
keep him in petticoats, climbed higher 
than any one else, and came down so rap- 
idly that his bands and knees both ‘felt 
hot,’”’ but he picked himself up, and tried 
it again without the slightest hesitation. 

Clinton outdid himself in his flying leap 
through newspapers, held high in the air 
by Dick and Arthur, mounted on boxes, 
and Harold as clown brought down the 
house by his frantic efforts to imitate 
him. 

But the most exciting part of the whole 
performance was the scene from Buffalo 
Bill, where the famous guide and trapper 
is attacked by hostile Indians. 

Ned Brown was Buffalo Bill, and looked 
very brave and fierce in his father’s broad- 
brimmed felt hat, with his gun slung over 
his shoulder, and his faithful steed by his 
side. Carlo made a much better steed 
than lion, and when the Indians, Arthur, 


Dick, Harold, and Charlie, decked in war- 
paint and feathers (feather dusters), and 
armed with spears and tomahawks (sticks 
and clam-hoes), rushed from their ambush 
around the corner with blood-curdling 
screams and frightful warwhoops, he en- 
tered into the spirit of the affair, and gal- 
loped across the plain, while his master 
faced and shot the Indians, one after the 
other. 

Meanwhile the kittens, tired of being 
penned up in the dark, and frightened by 
the noise outside, escaped from their frail 
cages and rushed into the thick of the 
battle. 

‘*The leopards and tigers have escaped!’’ 
cried Harold, forgetting that he was a 
dead Indian, in his excitement as keeper 
of the menagerie. ‘Catch ’em, quick!’’ 

But the kittens had no intention of be- 
ing caught, and were soon safely out of 
sight in some secure corner under the 
Sparrow cottage. This was really to have 
beep the last scene, but the escape of so 
large a part of the menagerie broke up the 
performance in a more informal manner 
than had been planned. The audience, 
however, was well pleased, and went 
away to spread the fame of the ‘‘Anderson 
and Eastman Great Exhibition of Living 
Animals from all parts of the Known 
World and Grand Moral Show,’’ from one 
end of the Island to the other.—Adapted 
from the Portland (Me.) Transcript. 


HUMOROUS. 


Sterlingworth—I think people should 
marry their opposites, don’t yon? 

Throckmorton—Of course Ido. A self- 
made man should marry a tailor-made 
woman.—Judge. 


Newlywed—(after the ceremony). Do 
you really think I shall make a good 
mate, darling? 

Mrs. Newlywed—Oh, you're all right. 
How do you like your captain?— Philadel- 
phia Record. 


At an agricultural show in Dublin a 
pompous member of Parliament, who ar- 
rived late, found himself on the outskirts 
of a large crowd, 

Being anxious to obtain a good view 
for himself and some lady friends who 
accompanied him, and presuming that he 
was well known to the spectators, he 
tapped a burly coal porter on the shoul- 
der, and peremptorily ordered: 

‘*Make way there!”’ 

‘*Who are ye pushin’? was the unex- 
pected response, 

“Do you know who I am, sir?’’ cried 
the indignant M.P. “I’m a representa- 
tive of the people!’ 

‘Yah!’ growled the porter, ‘‘but we’re 
the bloomin’ people themselves!’’—TIrish 
Independent. 


I have heard it denied that small New 
England children have the New England 
conscience, but some things I have seen 
and heard incline me to think that they 
often have it. A story that was told me 
the other day points that way. One day 
the mother of a ten-year-old boy gave him 
two slices of buttered bread, telling him 
to give one of them to his little sister. 
He carried out the order. That night, 
when he went to bed, he was evidently 
disturbed in his mind and remorseful 
about something, and his mother ques- 
tioned him in a way to bring out the 
tiuth, 

**I—I wasn’t nice to Peggy about that 
bread and butter,’’ he owned. 

‘““Why,’? asked his mother, 
take the bigger piece?”’ 

‘*No,” he answered, ‘-hers was a little 
bigger than my piece was, but mine was 
a good deal butterer!’—Boston Tran- 
script. 





“did you 








FURS FOR CHRISTMAS, 

The name of Kakas has for many years 
been associated with what is most artistic, 
most desirable and best in the production 
of fur garments. The Kakas Brothers, 
34-36 Bedford Street, bred to the business 
from early youth, have at command the 
facilities and experience to convert the 
raw material into the very finest goods to 
be found anywhere. They scour the four 
quarters of the globe for furs of every 
description to work into fashionable gar- 
ments, and the result of their yearly labor 
is most thoroughly illustrated in the mag- 
nificent exhibition of ladies’ and children’s 
wearing apparel, which is now visited 
daily by hundreds at their attractive es- 
tablishment. There are varieties of 
sacques, collarettes, muffs, capes, gloves, 
scarfs, caps, etc., that one is bewildered 
to decide what to choose from the great 
assortment; and also children’s furs. It 
seems as if Santa Claus himself must have 
suggested their variety and most capti- 
vating fashion. If one bas an eye to furs 
for a Christmas present for any member 
of the family, from the grandparents 
down to the ‘wee totlings” there is no 
place in Boston where their tastes and 
requirements can be more surely met and 
gratified than at the centrally located and 
popular house of Kakas Brothers, 34-36 
Bedford Street. We advise the readers of 
the WomMAN’s JOURNAL to go there and 
patronize them. 





“IF THE CAPS FITS, WEAR IT.” 

If you are suffering from the conse- 
quences of impure blood,—have boils, 
pimples, or scrofula sores; if your food 
does not digest or you suffer from catarrh 
or rheumatism, you are the one who 
should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It will 
fit your case exactly, make your blood 
pure and cure salt rheum, scrofula, 
rheumatism, dyspepsia, catarrh, and give 





you perfect health. 





EDUCATIONAL, 


Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 





Tuition, $30.00 to $180.00 
per year. 
a week. Teachers’ Course’ 


2 to 7 Lessons 


$45.00 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 








CHAUNCY-HALL 


SCHOOL em. 
458 BOYLSTON STREET. 
Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 


Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 








Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lustractors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder.’ (wore anys 








MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for Coliege, Scientific School and Business, 
Attention to character-building. At home Tues 











days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS. 53 
Webster Street, West Newton. 
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HOOSAO 

FITCHBURG RAILROAD tosxEt 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Loca] time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 


An Excellent House. 


POPE’S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R. R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No. 1 
Boutwell Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 
Price $5000, terms easy. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leatlet Department, M. 
W S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rate. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 
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CHRISTMAS GOODS FOR SALE. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Bazar is holding a supplementary sale at 
the Suffrage Parlors, No. 3 Park Street, 
Boston, of fancy articles not disposed of 
at the Fair last week. Among these are 
jewelry, new books, shawls, knitted 
worsted goods, a very handsome embroid- 
ered centre piece for the table, suffrage 
calendars, crazy quilt, aprons, etc.; also 
cream cheese and grape juice, 








THE BOSTON SCHOOL ELECTION. 

The result of the Boston school election 
shows once more that Boston is a Demo- 
cratic city. Therefore only a combina- 
tion of all non-partisan voters with the 
Republicans can overcome the regular 
Democratic nominations. The election of 
Mayor Hart by less than 3,000 majority 
was due to Democratic disaffection. On 
school committee there was no such divi- 
sion. Upon this the party was a unit. 

Accordingly, two candidates having only 
the Democratic endorsement,—Abraham 
and Baldwin—were elected. Itis still un- 
decided whether Bulger is elected (with 
only a Democratic endorsement) or Ernst 
(endorsed by the Independent Women 
Voters, the Public School Association 
and the Republicans). Meredith endorsed 
by the Independent Women Voters, Pub- 
lic School Association, and Republicans, 
is defeated by a Democrat. 

Of the three (or four) reform candidates 
elected, Coolidge and Mrs. Fifield had 
also the Democratic endorsement, while 
Cushing and Ernst were endorsed by the 
Independent Women Voters, the Public 
School Association, and the Republicans, 
and could not have been elected had 
either body of supporters been lacking. 

The result shows that only by a 
thorough and cordial codperation of the 
non-partisan organizations, first in increas- 
ing the registration of women as voters, 
second in uniting upon a common ticket, 
and third upon combining with one of 
the political parties, can success be at- 
tained. In making up such a ticket con- 
siderations of locality and availability, as 
well as of personal fitness, must be con- 
sidered. The Democrats, this year, with 
much sagacity, made up a school com- 
mittee ticket representative both of place 
and personnel. Jews and Gentiles, Catho- 
lics and Protestants, Americans, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Irishmen, labor-reformers, 
and women were all considered in its 
make-up. In average character and cul- 
ture the Republican nominees far excelled 
their opponents, but they did not appeal 
in the same way to class feeling, or con- 
siderations of locality. 

The only organization which can justly 
claim in this election an absolute and un- 
qualified success is the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association. Three 
thousand new women voters have been 
added to the list. They were enrolled on 
the two definite issues of ‘‘clean school- 
houses and maintenance of the merit sys- 
tem in the appointment of teachers.” 
Every one of the eight candidates elected 
has pledged himself in writing to support 
both these issues. 

But the battle for reform in the Boston 
schools is only begun. To change the 
school board, three successive campaigns 
will be needed, since of the whole num- 
ber (24) eight only are annually elected. 
If the non-partisan voters can be induced 
to work together with harmony and com- 
mon sense, success may be achieved. But 
its primary condition is a larger enrol- 
ment of women. To reform politics we 
must begin by reforming the voting con- 
stituency. H. B. B. 





THE SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 


The returns from the suffrage Bazar are 
not yet all received. The Supplementary 
Sale of the goods left over is still in prog- 
ress at No. 3 Park Street; the reports 
from the different Leagues that took tick 





ets to sell are slow about coming in, and 
a number of accounts are still unsettled. 
But it is clear that the Bazar has been 
financially successful beyond our utmost 
hopes. The good friends who gave their 
time and effort so devotedly will feel that 
they have not had their labor for naught. 
We shall publish a detailed report as soon 
as the treasurer has made up her account. 
Meanwhile we postpone it, believing that 
our friends would prefer to have it com- 
plete. A. 8. B. 
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THE INDIANAPOLIS CONFERENCE. 


The National American W. S. A. held 
a conference at Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 7 
and 8. The several committees having 
charge of the different parts of the work 
executed that work most creditably. The 
day preceding the Conference Mrs, May 
Wright Sewall gave a luncheon to the 
National officers, followed by a general 
afternoon reception. She had guests to 
dinner to meet Miss Anthony, and an in- 
formal reception in the evening. 

The church where the Conference was 
held had fine acoustic properties, and was 
beautified with stage decorations of green 
vines and flags. At each of the four meet- 
ings of the Conference there were three 
selections of music, and every one of them 
was well rendered. Miss Anthony pre- 
sided at all the meetings, save the first 
afternoon, when Mrs. Sewall took the 
chair. The addresses were divided about 
equally between men and women, A high 
degree of excellence characterized them 
all. Mrs. Sewall remarked that the audi- 
ences were the largest she had ever seen 
at a suffrage convention in Indianapolis. 

On the morning of Dec. 8, an Indiana 
Woman Suffrage Assoctation was formed, 
with a very efficient corps of officers. On 
the morning of the 9th, the Indianapolis 
women organized a local association, 
which promises to organize other locals. 

The National officers met in business 
session at the Hotel Denison. There were 
present Miss Anthony, Miss Shaw, Miss 
Clay, Mrs. McCulloch, Mrs, Catt,and Mrs. 
Upton. The special business of this meet- 
ing was to settle the details of the conven- 
tion in Washington and to discuss the 
policy and work of the Association for 
next year. The Committee asked Presi- 
dent McKinley to appoint a woman ora 
number of women on the Board of Com- 
missioners to the Paris Exposition, one 
of them to be Mrs. Potter Palmer. It also 
recommended the appointment of May 
Wright Sewall on the Congresses of that 
Exposition. Mrs. Catt gave a detailed 
account of her long western trip, and of 
the condition in which she found the 
States. Mrs. Upton reported that a ma- 
jority of the States which had paid their 
dues for this year showed a gain in mem- 
bership. The Committee voted to hold a 
Bazar in Philadelphia for the benefit of 
the Association next year. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 





PARLOR MEETINGS AND THE “ENDLESS 
CHAIN” PLAN. 


The work accomplished by the parlor 
meetings during the past nine weeks has 
been such that a brief summing up of it 
must prove interesting to all devoted to 
the cause of woman suffrage. Thac the 
work has been highly successful is already 
well known. Thirty-eight meetings were 
held from Sept. 20 to Nov. 21, in twenty- 
one wards. The smallest attendance was 
twenty, and the largest one hundred and 
ten. The church meetings were largely 
attended, and in every instance the inter- 
est was keen and pronounced. Several 
hundred letters were sent to ministers 
asking them to open their churches for 
meetings, and in many instances the re- 
quest was complied with; while others 
read to their congregations the ‘‘Appeal 
to Women,”’ a copy of which was enclosed 
with each letter. 

Through these meetings hundreds of 
women took an active interest in getting 
their friends to register, instances occur- 
ring where parties of twenty to forty- 
three were conducted to their ward rooms 
and their names put on the voting list. 
Too much credit cannot be given to Mr. 
Blackwell and others for their tireless and 
unceasing efforts in promoting the work, 
and thus lightening the labors of others 
engaged in it. The ‘‘endless chain’’ in- 
duced scores of women to register who 
would not have been reached otherwise. 
The results of these meetings are more 
than gratifying, for through their direct 
agency 3,400 women were added to the 
list of voters. Thanks are due to the 
speakers and also to the ladies who 
opened their parlors. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association may well congratulate itself 
upon the splendid work of 1899, for to it 
belongs the chief credit for the increased 
registration this year. The experience of 
the past nine weeks will serve as a spur 
for future effort. There is a practical 
feature in the idea of parlor meetings 





whose value cannot be overestimated in 

every movement to impress upon women 

their right and duty to vote. 
MARGUERETTA M,. GILBERT. 





ROBERTS AND OTHERS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

To bring up the wrong-doing of men in 
general as a reason for condoning the 
open defiance of United States law by 
Brigham H. Roberts, seems to me to be 
entirely beside the question. The pot is 
not made any cleaner by calling the ket- 
tle black. 

Society may not have reached such a 
stage in moral evolution that it is pre- 
pared to deal properly with the flagrant 
acts of immorality that frequently occur 
in the monogamous state, but it does 
know that polygamy is founded upon a 
degraded and degrading idea of the mar- 
riage relation, to which the stoutest re- 
sistance should continually be offered. 

A society is in a healthier state and 
much nearer improvement in its moral 
conditions, when it opposes immorality 
in any form, than when it ‘‘debases the 
moral coinage,” so to speak, by ashrugging 
of shoulders and talking as if one form 
of wrong-doing should be treated with 
leniency because no worse than some 
others. ELLEN C. SARGENT. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

At the 23d annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Surgical and Gynecological So- 
ciety, held in Boston, Dec. 13, Dr. Grace 
E, Cross was elected treasurer, and Dr. 
Clara E. Gary a member of the board of 
censors. Among those who responded to 
toasts at the dinner were Dr. Nancy T. 
Williams, and Dr, Amanda C, Bray. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 


Dr. Grace N. Kimball writes from Vas- 
sar College: 


You are doing such good work with 
the JouRNAL! It grows better and better. 
Your college notes are good, and the 
loyalty to women who are doing every- 
thing delights me. 
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WOMEN ARTISTS. 

Mile. Anna Klumpke, to whom Kosa 
Bonheur left all her property, has in- 
fo:med the president of the Société des 
Artistes Fran¢ais of her intention to found 
an annual prize of 1500f. ($300) in memory 
of Rosa Bonheur. The prize wiil be 
awarded next year and every year here- 
after by the Salon jury to the best paint- 
ing, whether by a man or a woman, French 
or foreign. 

Miss Emma Siboni, of Milwaukeé, who 
has been commissioned by the Dowager 
Empress of Russia to paint a miniature of 
her on ivory, was born in Denmark 
twenty-two years ago, and came to Amer- 
ica when her parents died. She first es- 
tablished herself in Chicago as a portrait 
painter, but latterly has confined her at- 
tention to miniature work. Erich Siboni, 
her father, was music teacher to tbe 
Dowager Empress and her sister, now th» 
Princess of Wales, before their marriages. 

Amalia Kussner, the celebrated young 
miniature painter, and another American 
girl, Nancy Banks, are war-bound in Kim- 
berley, and are having many strange ad- 
ventures as the guests of Cecil Rhodes. 
Miss Kussner went to the Transvaal to 
paint a picture of Mr. Rhodes, and Miss 
Banks went as a war correspondent. In 
spite of the siege, the picture is going on 
apace. 
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AN INDIAN GIRL’S LOGIC. 

When the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs meets in Congress at the Paris 
Exposition, if all the plans which are con- 
templated are carried out, the first club 
of Indian women, ‘'The Wabanaki,”’ of 
Indian Island, Me., will be represented 
by Miss Lucy Nicolar, the youngest mem- 
ber. Miss Nicolar is a daughter of the 
late Joseph Nicolar, who was one of the 
heads of the Penobscot tribe, and for 
many years their representative in the 
Maine Legislature. She has been well 
educated at the Oldtown public schools, 
a high school, a Catholic convent, and a 
seminary. Her father was the author of 
several successful books of Indian legends, 
She inherits his literary talent, and is 
carrying on his work. She probably ex- 
cels, however, in music, public speaking, 
and recitation. 

These gifts were all exemplified at a 
club reception, held last year in New 
York, at which she was a guest of honor. 
The programme contained many numbers 
which had to be left out on account of the 
non-appearance of the artists. The presi- 
dent was getting very nervous, and so was 
the audience, when the little Indian maid 
offered her services. She seated herself 
at the piano, and began to play Chopin’s 
serenade. But she discovered that that 





kind of music was not popular enough, 
so she dropped into Sousa’s marches. For 
an encore she sang a French song, and, as 
her auditors}continued to applaud, she 
recited ‘*The Last Leaf,’’ by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

A debate upon our immigration laws 
came next on the programme, and a noted 
sociologist took the floor, and spoke vig- 
orously against letting foreigners into 
America at all. A second speaker rein- 
forced her. Then another and another 
followed, and a climax was reached when 
a woman doctor made a motion that no 
foreigners be allowed to come into the 
country for twenty-five years. Then Miss 
Nicolar rose and said: 

‘Ladies, I believe I am the only real 
American in the room, I think you are 
very narrow and selfish. If the rules you 
argue for had been laid down two cen- 
turies and a half ago, you would not any 
of you be here. I think you aliens ought 
to feel a sympathy for these later immi- 
grants.”’ 

The motion was tabled indefinitely.— 
Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post. 





SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LITERATURE. 

The Massachusetts School Suffrage As- 
sociation announces to the Leagues and 
Clubs of Massachusetts interested in edu- 
cational work, that a number of pam- 
phlets are obtainable for free distribution. 
They include: 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of 
Massachusetts, by George Pellew. 

The Opportunity and Obligation of 
Women in School Suffrage, by A. D. Mayo. 

Brief History of the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association, by Eva Chan- 
ning and others. 

Those desiring to take advantage of 
this offer will please write, stating amount 
of literature desired, and whether it shall 
be sent by express or will be called for at 
Office WomAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, 
Boston. Address all communications to 
Miss A. M. Whiting, 11 Washington 
Street, Newton, Mass. 





TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 

Ten back numbers of the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 





IN MEMORIAM. 

Died, on Dec. 5, at Keene Valley, N. Y., 
Henrietta M. Banker, widow of George 
W. Banker, in the 69th year of her age. 

Only two weeks have passed since we 
recorded with sadness the death of George 
W. Banker, and our hearts went out in 
sorrow and sympathy to the beloved wife 
who, after fifty years of close companion- 
ship, must travel the rest of the way 
alone; but, in the mercy of God, it wasa 
short way, and the curtain lifted for a 
new joining of hands in a long eternity. 
The bereavement is ours. 

They are a loss to the community in 
which they lived their generous life; they 
are a loss in the charitable and philan- 
thropic world; and they are, both of 
them, a great loss to the cause of the 
enfranchisement of women. From both 
our State and National Associations love 
and blessings follow them into their new 
world, M. N.C. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH B. CHACE, one of the 
most illustrious women of Rhode Island, 
and for many years president of the Rhode 
Island Woman Suffrage Association, died 
Dec, 12, at her home in Valley Falls, 
aged 93 years. Next week we shall give 
a more extended notice of her life and 
labors. 





Seven Reasons for Advertising. 





Reasons why advertisers should prefer 
the WomMAN’s JOURNAL: 


1. The WomAN’s JOURNAL is known all 
over the United States and the civilized 
world as the special representative and 
advocate of the rights and interests of 
women. 

2. It is the only newspaper which en- 
deavors to give the news of what women 
are doing in every department of human 
effort, to promote their own welfare, to 
advance the condition of their sex, and 
thereby to make the world better. 

3. It is widely taken and read by 
women’s clubs and societies, by the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Unions, 
Christian Endeavorers, Epworth Leagues, 
Relief Corps, and by leaders of social re- 
form. When Mrs. Potter Palmer, as head 
of the woman’s department of the World's 
Fair, sent out a request for the names and 
addresses of women’s associations, she 
said that the notice in the Woman's 
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Christmas Books 


FOR CHILDREN. 
Betty Leicester. 
A Story for Girls. By Saray | 
ORNE JEWETT. 18mo, 31.25. 
Betty Leicester’s Christmas, 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETY. Witha 


decorative cover and I}lustrations, 
Square 12mo, $1.00. 


Dorothy Deane. 

A Christmas Story for Girls. By 
ELLEN OLNEY KIRK. With Illus- 
trations and a decorative cover, 
16mo, $1.25. 

Dorothy and Her Friends. 
By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK. Iilus- 
trated. 16mo, $1.25. 

The Little Fig-Tree Stories, 
By Mary HALLocK Foote. With 
a pictorial cover. Square 12mo, | 
$1.00. 

Nannie’s Happy Childhood. 
By CAROLINE LESLIE FIELD, 
With a cover design and I)lustra- 
tions. Square 12mo, $1.00. 

i Story of Little Jane and 
a) e. 

By M. E. With a delightful old- 

fashioned picture of “‘Janeand Me” 

| ra A pretty cover. Square 12mo, 
1.00. 





When Molly was Six. 

By Ex.iza ORNE Waite. With a 
decorative cover and I[\lustrations, 
Square 12mo, $1.00. 

A Little Girl of Long Ago. 
By ExvizA ORNE WuitE. With a | 
colored cover and Illustrations, 
Square 12mo, $1.00. 

Three Little Daughters of 
the Revolution. | 
By Nora Perry. With Illustra. | 
tions. Square 12mo, 75 cents. 


Little Miss Phoebe Gay. 

By HELEN Dawes Brown. With 
cover design and Illustrations. | 
Square 12mo, $1.00. 

The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 
By Kate DouGLas Wia@eIn, With 
Illustrations. Square 12mo, 50 
cents. 

The Story of Patsy. 

By Mrs. Wigan. With Illustra- 
tions. Square 12mo., 60 cents. 

Timothy’s Quest. 
By Mrs. Wiaarin. 16mo, $1.00. 
Holiday Edition. With Illustra. | 
tions by OLIVER HERFoRD. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

The Book of Legends. | 
Gathered and rewritten by HORACE 
E. ScuppER. With Illustrations. | 
16mo, 50 cents. 

Little-Folk Lyrics. 
By FRANK DrEMPSTER SHERMAN. | 
Holiday Edition. A _ delightful 
book of poems for children, with 
16 exquisite Illustrations. Hand- 
somely bound. $1.50. 


Sent, postpaid, by | 
HovuGuHuton, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston. | 





Sold by booksellers. 





























JOURNAL brought her more responses 
than any other. 

4, It is read by an unusually intelligent 
body of women, including many teachers, 
professors, students, and college gradu- 
ates. This fact makes it especially valu- 
able to publishers of books and periodicals. 
5. The Woman’s JOUNRAL is also a 
family paper, with stories and a children’s 
department. Probably no weekly in the 
country is so thoroughly read, so often 
lent to the neighbors, and so generally 
preserved for future reference. 

6. The subscribers to the Woman's 
JOURNAL are mostly active, energetic, in- 
fluential, progressive women, leaders in 
thought and action, ready to adopt im- 
provements and to welcome suggestions. 
They are almost all wives and mothers, 
with families to provide for. Every kind 
of manufacture, every article of com- 
merce, every object of use or luxury,— 
dry goods, groceries, breadstuffs, milli- 
nery, clothing, furniture, carpets, house- 
furnishings—all these find buyers among 
its wide-awake constituency. 

7. Hundreds of newspapers include the 
Woman's JOURNAL among their ex- 
changes, and use it as a basis of news. 
They make frequent quotations from it. 
In short, it is the woman's newspaper, with 
no imitator or rival in its own depart- 
ment among American weeklies. It offers 
unrivalled facilities for reaching the 
women, who do nine-tenths of the shop- 
ping in every community. 

Liberal terms are offered by the pub- 
lishers (though space is limited), with 4 
large discount from regular rates to per- 
manent snbscribers. Apply at once to 
Joun B. Morrison, Advertising Depart- 
ment of WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO/’S 


New Books. 


MRS. HOWE’S REMINISCENCES 


By JutIa WARD Howe With many Por- 
traits. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 


Mrs. Howe’s long and unusually rich ex- 
perience, her wide acquaintance with illus- 
trious persons in America and Europe, and 
her active interest in the great questions of 
her time make her ‘‘Reminiscences"”’ a book 
of great interest. It is richly supplied with 
attractive portraits. 


THE QUEEN’S TWIN, AND 
OTHER STORIES 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 16mo, $1.25. 


This volume contains Miss Jewett’s latest 
short stories, and some of her best. Two of 
these include scenes and characters con- 
nected with her delightful story of ‘The 
Country of the Pointed Firs.” 


MEMOIRS OF A REVOLU- 
TIONIST 


By Prince Krororxin. With 3 Photo 
gravure Portraits. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


A book of extraordinary interest. Hardly 
any man of this generation has had a more 
varied and adventurous life than Prince 
Kropotkin, the famous Russian revolution- 
ist. Aside from the fascination of the story, 
the book is of great value for its views of 
European social and political conditions. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY 
MOTHER 


{Mrs. ANNE JEAN LYMAN.] Being a Pic- 
ture of Domestic and Social Life in 
New England in the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century. By Susan I. 
Lestey. With Portraits and other 
illustrations. Large crown 8vo, $2.50. 


An uncommonly interesting picture of 
New England family and village life in 
Northampton, Mass., fifty years ago or more, 
—a life marked by high intelligence, fineness 
and strength of character, helpfulness, and 
a noble simplicity. The pages are thickly 
studded with names of visitors and corre- 
speeceats whom all Americans honor,— 

merson, Sedgwick, Bancroft, Whittier, 
Huntington, Bryant, and scores besides. 


IS POLITE SOCIETY POLITE? 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By Jut1A Warp Howe. With a Por- 
trait. Square 8vo, $1.50. 

A voteworthy volume, containing, in ad- 
dition to the title essay, papers of great 
interest and scholarly value, on Greece Re- 
visited, Aristophanes, Dante and Beatrice, 
The Halfness of Nature, The Salonin Amer- 
ica, and Paris. 


THE WIFE OF HIS YOUTH 
AND OTHER STORIES 


By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT, author of 
“The Conjure Woman.” Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“The Conjure Woman” has produced so 
favorable an impression of Mr. Chesnutt’s 
power and skill as a story-writer that this 
new volume of his stories will be heartily 
welcomed. Many readers wiil recall ‘The 
Wife of His Youth” as one of the strongest 
and most touching tales of the year. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 


Shetland Goods 











for Ladies 


SPENCERS, 
PETTICOATS, 
VEILS, 
HAP SHAWLS, 
CLOUDS, 
SLEEVES. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


4 HAMILTON PLACE, 
BOSTON. 








CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
CALENDARS, 
BOOKLETS, 
NOVELTIES. 


Fine Assortment of Leather Goods, 
Pocket Books, Kid Picture Frames, 
Desk Sets, Photographs, Colored 
Etchings, Handsome Boxes Paper and 
Envelopes, Reasonable Prices. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 
5 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 
Teachers’ Cards Ready. Call Early. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Chipman Hall, 
Tremont Temple, Monday, Dec. 18,330 P.M. Dr. 
William G. Frost, of Berea College, will speak on 
‘The Southern Mountaineers.” Club Tea até P. M. 








AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Dec. 12, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
The regular monthly meeting of the 
County League took place on Thursday 


afternoon, Dec. 7. The speaker of the 


afternoon was Mrs. Talbot-Perkins, presi- | 


dent of the Bedford Political Equality 
Club, the largest suffrage society in 
Brooklyn, and the largest in the State. 
Her subject was ‘‘Planning for Success,” 
and she gave a very interesting account 
of the methods employed by the club for 
securing new members. Every one who 
comes receives a warm welcome, and 
especial efforts are made to bring work- 
ing women to their meetings. Her paper 
was discussed by Dr. Phebe J. B. Waite, 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, Mrs. J. L. 
Trow, Miss Loughlin, Mrs. Bates, Miss 
Keyser, Miss Schoonmaker, Miss Serber, 
and others, On that same evening the 
Bedford Club held its regular monthly 
meeting at Cooper Hall, Brooklyn. Mrs. 
S. P. Hart was the chairman of the even- 
ing, and addresses were delivered by Rev. 
Alice K. Wright and Dr. A. J. Canfield, 
of the Church of Our Father. 

Several of the suffrage societies and 
clubs of the State are holding annual 
social reunions or dinners—an excellent 
plan for enlisting wider sympathy and 
bringing together in a pleasant manner 
those interested. Recently I described a 
“Contest Supper” given by the Political 
Equality Club of Castile, and now comes 
an account of the celebration of ‘‘Guests’ 
Day”? by the Warsaw Political Equality 
Club. This took the form of a luncheon 
in the Baptist church, the use of which 
was given for the occasion. The dining- 
room was tastefully decorated with bunt- 
ing and flowers, yellow chrysanthemums 
being used in profusion. After an excel- 
lent repast had been served, the president, 
Mrs. Ella Hawley Crosett, made an ad- 
dress of welcome. She was followed by 
Mrs. W. G. Guinlock, who responded to 
the toast, ‘Our Honorary Presidents.” 
Other toasts were: “Our Tax Bill,’’ Miss 
Barber; ‘‘Women and the Press,” Miss 
Goodale; “Our State Convention at Dun- 
kirk,’”’ Mrs. L. B. Robinson; ‘Suffrage 
Ripples,’’ Mrs. Pierce; *‘Man’s Relation 
to Woman in the Twentieth Century,” 
Mrs. W. A. Walker; “The Children,” 
Mrs. O. S. Humphrey; and ‘*‘What Next?”’ 
Miss Anna M. Paschke. There were also 
responses from local clubs, and accounts 
of women as school trustees. Mrs, Cauff- 
man read a poem, ‘‘Hannah, the Quaker- 
ess.”’ 

Recently I received from Miss Eugenia 
Scoville, of Manlius, aletter which pleased 
me very much, as it asked for advice as to 
the best plan for celebrating the landing 
of the Pilgrim Mothers, which the Politi- 
cal Equality Club of that place proposed 
to do. I will suggest that women’s clubs, 
throughout the State, might find it an in- 
spiration to fix the date of any social 
event which they are planning, on the 
22d of December, thus making the occa- 
sion one to emphasize what women have 
done for the development of this country. 
The Pilgrim Mothers’ dinner here, which 
promises to be a success, will take place 
at 12.30 P. M. on Friday of next week, 
Dec, 22, at the Waldorf-Astoria. Full 
particulars have already been given. The 
tickets are $2.50, and can be purchased 
trom Mme. Van Norman, 120 West 70th 
Street, by any one who would like to be 
present. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton is in her 
usual excellent health and spirits. She 
has been deeply interested of late in the 
attempt to codify the laws relating to 
divorce by a body composed of men alone, 
and has already sent several vigorous 
articles to the press on this subject. 
Now, as Christmas time approaches, and 
people are looking for appropriate books 
to give to friends, they could find no 
more entertaining and instructive work 
thaa her volume of reminiscences en- 
titled, ‘‘Eighty Years and More.” It is 
delightfully written, with lots of fun in it, 
and many good suffrage arguments inter- 
woven with the narrative. 

In closing, a few words must be said on 
the going out of two lives that for halfa 
century have been associated in reform 
work. Two weeks ago the JOURNAL con- 
tained a notice of the death of Mr. George 
A. Banker, in Burlington, Vt. Last week 
his devoted wife, Mrs. Henrietta M. 
Banker, died also. For many years this 
most happily united pair had lived in a 
beautiful home in Keene Valley, in the 
Adirondack region. The house was first 
built as a summer resting-place only, but 
they were so contented there that of late 
years they had left only for occasional 
absences. Recently they went to Burling- 
ton for medical treatment, and there Mr. 
Banker died. Mrs, Banker accompanied 
the body to Boston, where the interment 
took place, and then went back to her 
lonely home. She took cold on the jour- 
ney, and in afew days pneumonia set in 
and her useful life was ended. She wasa 
woman of large and generous nature, an 


| earnest supporter of the enfranchisement 
of women, and liberal in her contributions 
to this and kindred reforms. She and her 
husband were a tenderly attached couple, 
and she has been spared the sorrow of a 
desolate widowhood. 

| LILLIE DevEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Boston Daily Advertiser last Mon- 
day published a beautiful editorial tribute 
to the life and work of Lucy Stone. 


The smallest farm in the United States 
is to be found at Molina, Ga. It is owned 
by a stock company of six men, and con- 
tains one foot of land. A few years ago 
the question of liquor license was to be 
decided by a vote of the free holders. A 
local politician deeded one foot of land to 
six men jointly, thus giving each of them 
a vote. But the woman who possesses in 
her own right the largest landed estate in 
Molina cannot vote. This is one of the 
anomalies that the Georgia Equal Suffrage 
Association is trying to cure, 


The Sons and Daughters of Nantucket 
celebrated the sixth birthday of their 
association in this city the other night. 
Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, William F. Macy: vice-presidents, 
William M. Bates, Mrs. Alice Coggeshall 
Sawyer, Fred V. Fuller, Oliver G. Fos- 
dick, Miss Annie Coffin, Miss Eva Chan- 
ning; secretary, Miss Madeline Fish; treas- 
urer, Herbert L. Grew. Miss Anna 
Gardner read an original poem; there 
were addresses by President Macy, Lorin 
L. Dame, and Henry Macy Upham, and 
music by Peter M. Hussey. Alexander 
Starbuck read extracts from William 
Rotch’s account of his expedition to Eng- 
land and France during the revolution. 
There were also readings by Mrs. Edith 
Gardner Clark, Miss Annie Coffin, and 
Mrs, Stella Chase Munn. 


Mr. May was for many years the efficient 
secretary of the American Anti-slavery 
Society, and planned the meetings held in 
advocacy of the cause. One of the lec- 
turers, for whom he arranged meetings, 
was Miss Lucy Stone, who began her emi- 
nent public work asa public speaker on her 
return from Oberlin in 1847. He became 
from that time her lifelong friend. Many 
are the anecdotes which both have told 
the writer of the hardships and privations 
incurred by them in their efforts to secure 
a hearing in the country towns and vil- 
lages of New England. But Miss Stone 
gave so much prominence to the wrongs 
of women in her lectures that on one 
occasion Mr. May felt it his duty to re- 
monstrate; so it was arranged between 
them that thereafter she should speak on 
anti-slavery for the society on Saturday 
evenings and Sundays, and other days 
on woman’s rights upon her own account, 


It is a matter of deep regret to friends 
of woman suffrage in Boston and else- 
where that Mrs. Carrie Anders is not 
reélected to the Newton school board, in 
consequence of not having received the 
Republican nomination. Her eminently 
practical activity and disinterested devo- 
tion to the supervision of the Newton 
schools made her a valuable member. 
The fact that on nomination papers alone 
Mrs. Anders polled so large a vote, com- 
ing within about 300 of a majority, is 
a striking evidence of the appreciation in 
which she is held. Her defeat is the 
more to be regretted as Newton has now 
no woman on the school board. The valu- 
able service rendered by Mrs. Anders as a 
speaker during the recent two months’ 
series of school suffrage meetings in Bos- 
ton so occupied her time and attention 
that she made no effort in her own be- 
half. Had she done so she would have 
been reélected. 


An admirable work is being done by 
the New York Household Economic Asso- 
tion in establishing cooking classes, open 
alike to rich and poor, but designed espe- 
cially for those who cannot afford an ex- 
pensive course. When any woman is will- 
ing to give the use of her kitchen for a 
lesson, and can find seven other women 
wishing to learn, a skilled teacher is sent 
to them. To remove any odor of charity, 
each woman pays five cents toward the 
cost of the food. The class then goes to 
market and buys it, the teacher showing 
the most nutritious and cheapest cuts of 
meat, and explaining the nutritive quali- 
ties of the other materials. The meal is 
cooked in the kitchen of the hostess, and 
then all sit down together and eat it, 
while a talk is given on sanitation and 
hygiene. Seven trained teachers are kept 
busy going from house to house in the 
tenement district giving these lessons. 
Their salaries range from $75 to $85 per 
month. Among the pupils are house- 
keepers unable to keep servants, who 
wish to learn how to live well and eco- 
nomically at the same time; women of 
means who help the work along by taking 





full-pay courses; and saleswomen and 
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Repairing a Specialty. 





This is a cut of the celebrated Eclipse 
Clothes Wringer. It is fitted with 
clamps that will not break or injure 
soapstone and can be adjusted to round, 
square or stationary tubs. The rolls 
are made of pure Para rubber vulcan- 
ized to the shaft, which, being soft and 
pliable, with very little pressure will 
wring perfectly dry. The rolls in this 
wringer are warranted by us for five 
years for family use, and with ordinary 
care will last a quarter of a century. 

The Eclipse Wringer is also made 
wi th the folding bench for round tubs. 
Price of either, $7.00 cash. When 
credit is desired, $1.co additional will 
be charged. 

We keep in stock over two hundred 
styles and sizes of wringers and Bissell 
carpet sweepers, varying in price from 
85c. upward. 

Write, or Telephones 8B 2690 


METROPOLITAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


77-79 Franklin, 78-88 Arch Sts., Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated Under the Laws o. Massachusetts. 


CAPITAL $100 000. 











MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY. 


USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


For Men and Boys. 





Sleighing Capes, 
Ulsters, 
Overcoats, 
Reefers, 
Suits for all occasions— 
Business, Morning, 
Afternoon and 
Evening Dress— 
Fancy Waistcoats, 
Trousers, etc. 


Breakfast and Smoking Jackets, 
Cravanettes and Mackintoshes, 
Cardigan Jackets and Mufllers, 
Shirts and Underwear, 
Collars and Cuffs, 
Neckwear and Ilosiery, 
Umbrellas, Gloves, 
etc., 
Also tiles showing 
State House and 
Hancock House. 





400 WASHINGTON STREET. 

















factory girls. Many of these are getting 
ready to be married, and want to learn to 
cook first, They come after their working 
hours and eat the supper prepared by 
themselves, the materials for which, with 
the lesson, cost only five cents. The 
headquarters of the Association are at 
1773 Broadway. Free lectures are given 
Friday afternoons, and travelling libraries 
bearing upon household economics are a 
feature of the work. 








We take 
pleasure 


in 






‘ py announc- 
ing 
the 

latest 
novelties 


in 


Ladies’ Underwear 


which we are exhibiting in the 
beautiful 


Ivory Room 


adjoining our Ladies’ Shoe De- 
partment. We extend a cordial 
invitation to the Ladies of Bos- 
ton and New England to call 
and view the very elegant and 
dainty specimens of carefully se- 


lected artistic handiwork. 


Note 


In the adjoining Department, 
Ladies will find our ‘*Primus’’ 
Shoe, made for us by one of 
the best manufacturers in New 
Engiand, a rare purchase at 
three dollars a pair. 


A. Shuman & Co. 


BOSTON. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season. 


MONDAY, Dec. 18. 
ANTHONY HOPE'S 


The Adventure of 
Lady Ursula. 


Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats, asc. Daily atzand8 P.M 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


rhorough practical instruction for good read- 
ing and speaking, by a teacher who has had 
twelve years’ experience as reader, teacher, and 
lecturer. 

No branch of education or arts ia so conducive 
to health, confers so vy | advantages, or gives 
such general culture, as the study of Elocution, 

Private or class instruction in Voice Building, 
Miscellaneous Readings, also Shakespearean and 
Bible a Platform Deportment, Gesture 
and Physcal Culture, Defects of Speech corrected. 

Club women, officers and others privately 
coached on their parts. Essays corrected. 

In Boston Wednesdays at 200 Columbus Ave., 
Suite 11. Permanent address, Alce Gustine- 
Coots, 23 Andrew Street, Salem 

Elocutionary Manual on “Tone Colors” by Alce 
Gustine-Coots can be obtained at Baker's, 5 
Hamilton Place, City. 

Mrs. Gustine-Coots can be engaged as reader 
or lecturer. 














SOSOLTLPE PST 


DAINTIES HOMEMADE 


Sandwiches for Afternoon Tea, 
60 cents a dozen. 


Bread, 15 cents a loaf. 
Mayonnaise Dre-sing, 
60 cents a pint. 
Mincemeat, 50 cents a quart. 
Chocolates and Bonbons, 
60 cents a pound. 
New England Candies, 30 cents a pound. | 


Birthday Cakes, > 


75 cents and upwards. 








Wafers, 5 to 36 cents a dozen. 
Cake in 30 and 60 cent loaves. 


Orange Marmalade, 
1-2 pint jars, 30 cents 


ORDERS DELIVERED FREE 


in and about BOSTON. 


Mrs, Jenny $. Merrick, 


76 White Street, East Boston. 
eete 
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HIS WISH. 

KISER. 

They looked the new moon in the face. 
“Now make a wish,” said she; 

“TI will if you will make one, too,” 
He answered pensively. 

They gazed up at the crescent that 
Hung in the western sky, 

And wished and turned away, and each 
Broke off a little sigh. 


BY 8. E. 


They sat alone upon the steps, 
He and the maiden fair; 
She looked around to be assured 
No one was lurking there. 
“What was your wish?” she sweetly asked ; 
“Ah, something good, I know! 
Confess, and I will tell you mine, 
Perhaps, before you go.” 


He looked into her upturned eyes, 
Her little hand sought his- 
“My wish to-night,” he said, “was what 
My fond wish always is: 
I wish that I, somehow, might find 
The road that leads to fame— 
That dying, I may leave behind 
A great, an honored name.” 


She pulled her little hand away, 
She sighed another sigh: 
“What fools are those who wish!”’ she said: 
“Good evering and good-by!”’ 
And, going home, he wondered at 
The sudden change of air— 
Some people know so little of 
The ways of maidens fair. 
—Chicago Times-Herald. 


MY CAT ANDI. 


RY JOE LINCOLN. 
The wind blows shrill and the night is chill, 
And the black clouds hide the moon, 
And the raindrops splash on the window 
sash 
In a lazy, lonesome tune; 
But the fire burns low, with a rosy glow, 
As the sifting cinders die, 
And we sit and dream in its cosy gleam— 
My old gray cat and I. 





The smoke-wreaths curl from my pipe and 
whirl 
Aloft in the dusky gloom, 
And the buzzing burr of the cat’s soft purr 
Hums low through the raftered room ; 
And the raging rout of the storm without 


May scream in the chimney high, 
We're blithe to-night, by the fire’s warm 
light— 


My old gray cat and I. 


The squire may stand by his hearth so 
grand, 
Tn his palace rich and old, 
But his haughty breast has a deep unrest, 


For he fears for his bonds and gold; 


No wealth have we, so our hearts are free, 
And our cot is warm and dry; 
We feel no cate, in our easy chair— 
My old gray cat and I. 
From its weil-worn hook in the chimney’s 
nook 


I take my fiddle down, 
And snugly in, ’neath my grizzled chin, 
I cuddle its breast of brown; 
And the strain that rings from the crooning 
strings 
Bids grief to the four winds fly, 
While the sweet notes swell, we know so 
well— 
My vld gray cat and I. 
For Puss, old chum, whate’er may come, 
You're still a comrade true, 
Through shine or rain you ne'er complain, 
So here’s good health to you; 
The best of luck, my ancient buck, 
While old Time hurries by; 
Till this world ends we'll be fast friends— 
My old gray cat and I. 
L. A. W. Bulletin. 


—_-—- 


THE «GROWING UP” OF SALOME. 
BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 

Each of the three elderly Misses Camp 
had a firmly rooted belief that both the 
other “‘girls’’ were getting hard of hear- 
ing. That was why, when Aunt Faith 
overheard Mrs. Pippin’s uncharitable 
speech about the Child, she bore it alone 
patiently. It was really fortunate the 
girls had inherited Grandmother Camp’s 
deafness—it would have hurt them so to 
hear that speech. 

“It’s ridiculous that Salome Pitcher’s 
aunts don’t let her dresses down’’—that 
had been the arrow that wounded gentle 
Aunt Faith. ‘‘She looks like a long-legged 
game pullet, tall of its age. When my 
girls were fifteen they wore their skirts to 
their boot-tops.” 

The old ladies had been on their way 
home from meeting—three abreast, as 
they always walked. ‘The Elmsboro’ 
selectmen built the village sidewalks with 
direct reference to that peculiarity of the 
Misses Camp. 

Mrs. Pippin had rustled along behind 
them, in her stiff, creaky black silk. Her 
pew was just behind theirs, and it was 
natural they should fall into line that way, 
coming out of the little vine-embowered 
church. It was the only connecting link 
between them. 

The Child—Salome was always the 
Child to her doting old aunts—had walked 
on briskly ahead of them, her short skirts 
swaying about her knees. Salome was 
fifteen years old and of goodly size. 





“The Child’s legs are long,” mused | 
Aunt Faith, still smarting under her | 


wound, “and so very narrow. She takes | 
after the Camps, dear Child! No, I 
wouldn’t have had the girls hear Mrs. 


Pippin for anything. It’s the first time 
I’ve ever felt to be reconciled to their 
affliction.”’ 

Aunt Charity was watching the Child, 
too--and smarting. Her sweet, delicate 
face was suffused with a pale flush. She 
walked between the others,—Aunt Charity 
always walked between,—silent and grave. 
Only Aunt Hope spoke, and her words 
made the other “‘girls’’ start involuntarily. 

‘*How—how tall the Child is getting to 
be!” Aunt Hope said. Then they walked 
on together without further words. That 
was as near as they had ever come to con- 
fessing that Salome was growing up. 
Salome? The Child? No, no, the Child 
could not be growing up! She was justa 
slip of a thing yet that they could dose 
and coddle and get out of scrapes, the 
dear Child! 

This was the cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand that lurked always on the 
horizon of the Misses Camp—that some 
day, some time, Salome would grow up 
and leave them, It haunted them always. 
Lately the cloud had been growing stead- 
ily bigger. 

At dinner-time that Sunday they talked 
with gentle animation of the village pic- 
nic that was to take place on Tuesday. 
Salome’s animation was not quite so 
gentle. 

‘It’s going to be the best one we've 
ever had!’’ she cried, enthusiastically. 
“The Keith boys are going to run the 
little steam-launch on the pond, and 
Enoch Bentley’s going to make gallons of 
ice-cream—gallons!”’ 

“*T suppose they’ll all dress up consider. 
able,’ Aunt Faith said. 

“Yes, of course,” echoed Aunt Hope. 
“Tt’s foolish, but they always do, You'll 
wear your new dimity, dear Child. I’m 
glad you putit on to-day, to kind of take 
the new off.”’ 

“It’s a very pretty dress,’ said Aunt 
Faith, ‘‘and simple. Nothing could be 
more suitable for a child.” 

She sighed gently. She was glad 
Salome was sitting down so she could 


” 


not see how long— and narrow, very nar- 
row—the dear Child’s legs were. Mrs. 
Pippin’s strident voice was in Aunt 


Faith’s ears still. 

‘Yes, certainly, itis suitable, most suit- 
able,’ rejoined Aunt Charity, hastily. 
Was she hearing Mrs. Pippin’s voice, too? 

“I’m thankful, girls, we made it up with 
a generous hem and turned down at the 
belt; and there’s a plenty of new, too, to 
face it with some time—when the Child 
grows up. It’s goods that will wash like 
a pocket-handkerchief and wear for years 
and years.”’ 

‘You may wear it to the academy at 
the mills yet, dear Child!’ smiled gentle 
Aunt Hope. The academy was another 
sore spot, but the three dear old ladies 
found consolation in treating it as a mild 
joke. It loomed stili so far ahead of them. 
There was really no occasion to worry 
about the academy yet. The distance 
from Salome’s knees to her ankles was 
very considerable. It was Aunt Faith 
who had set her ankles as the academy 
limit for skirts. 

The Child pushed back her chair sud- 
denly and stood out on the bare, painted 
floor before them all. They were used to 
her little whimsies and smiled indulgently. 

‘*‘Look!” she cried, ‘‘see how far it is! I 
measured last night, and it’s nine 
inches!” 

She was looking down wistfully at her 
knee-short skirts and the long stretch of 
black stockings below them. Salome did 
not know that sbe looked like a little 
“game pullet, tall of its age’’—that did 
not trouble her. But how she did want 
to go to the academy! All the other girls 
went—even Alethea Pippin was going in 
the fall, and she was only thirteen. A 
sob crept into Salome’s voice, and she 
choked it down with a little unsteady 
laugh. 

“It takes so long for your petticoats to 
grow nine inches, Aunt Faith, Aunt 
Hope, Aunt Charity,’’ she appealed to 
them all, in her own quaint fashion. 
“Don’t you see, at the rate they’re grow- 
ing now, I shall be middle-aged when 
they get to academy length?” 

She laughed again nervously, and then, 
with one of her sudden impulses, darted 
round the little tea-table, hugging them 
all in turn, and escaping in a little whirl 
of short, crisp skirts through the kitchen 
door. It was the way of the Child when 
she was excited. Not for the world would 
she have the three dear old aunts know 
the longing in her heart—the longing to 
grow up like other girls. Her intense 
loyalty to them forbade the slightest open 
rebellion. If they wanted her a little girl 
till she was forty she must bear it. 

“But [ll grow up, then,” she cried to 
herself, with a fierce laugh in her throat, 
‘and I’ll go to the academy, too!’ 

She threw herself down on the soft 





grass and stared steadily out across the 


pretty old-fashioned yard, seeing herself 
through a long vista of years, in ankle- 
deep petticoats, going down the straight 
village road toward the academy, The 
vision startled her out of her depressed 
spirits and her clear laugh drifted back to 
Aunt Faith, Aunt Hope, and Aunt 
Charity, sitting in sober silence where she 
had left them. 

“The dear Child!’ murmured Aunt 
Hope softly, and the other ‘girls’ drew 
relieved breaths, they hardly knew why. 

The next day was Monday, and prepara- 
tions for the picnic were on foot. Aunt 
Charity and Aunt Hope spent the morn- 
ing in the kitchen, among pans and nap- 
pies and warm fragrant odors. The Child 
seeded rasins and beat eggs on the back 
door-steps. Only Aunt Faith was left out 
of the busy proceedings; cooking was not 
Aunt Faith’s talent. She stole up stairs 
to Salome’s room under the eaves, and 
took down the new dimity dress. 

She had her thimble on and her work- 
bag at her side. She began to work with 
nervous haste, . 

“Pll let it down a little from the top, 
just a little,” she thought. “I can’t have 
that woman saying things about the dear 
Child at the picnic. She’ll go, I suppose 
—oh, dear me, yes, Mercy Pippin’ll go!” 

Her scissors snipped the tiny, close 
stitches with sharp little clicks, and the 
gathers, released, set free folds upon folds 
of the soft material. Aunt Faith kept lis- 
tening, guiltily. 

“T wouldn’t have the girls know! [ 
want it to come on them gradually,” her 
thoughts kept on, to the tune of the scis- 
sors. ‘*They’ll hardly notice at all to- 
morrow, with so much going on, and when 
they do get round to noticing, they’ll be 
used to it.”” Aunt Faith’s logic was open 
to criticism, but it satisfied her gentle 
soul. 

She sat up in Salome’s room all the 
morning, working fast aud hard, Once 
she slipped down into the kitchen, and 
got a hot iron unobserved. She spread 
newspapers On the floor, and pressed out 
the crease and the old gathers in the 
dimity skirt with patient care, She had 
let the dress down nearly three inches, 
but nothing but the added length told 
the secret. Now let Mrs. Pippin go to 
the picnic! 

In the afternoon Salome went out into 
the orchard with her book, and the three 
old ladies went to their rooms for their 
customary after-dinner naps. The naps 
were as inevitable as the dinner. Aunt 
Faith slept the sound sleep of a relieved 
mind, but the other ‘‘girls’’ were restless 
and uneasy. It was a good while before 
Aunt Charity could close her eyes. Aunt 
Hope gave up the struggle entirely. 

“It’s no use,” she murmured, ‘I can’t 
get Mercy Pippin’s voice out o’ my ears, 
It keeps saying those hateful words right 
along steady. I’m thankful the girls 
couldn’t hear. Sometimes it must be a 
relief to be hard of hearing.” 

She stirred uneasily about her room, 
setting right things to wrongs restlessly. 
Then she tiptoed across the hall into 
Salome’s room. Her mind was made up 
at last. 

“lve got to do it; it’s no use,’ she 
cried, softly. “I can’t have the Child made 
sport of, and I can bear doing it better 
than either of the girls. They’re so tender- 
hearted they couldn't see to sew through 
their tears. It would almost break their 
hearts to be a party to the Child’s growing 
up.” 

The tears ran in slow procession down 
tender - hearted Aunt Hope’s delicate, 
seamed face. She was finding it hard, 
too. If once they began to admit that the 
dear Child was growing up, where would 
the end be? 

“And I’m admitting!’ groaned Aunt 
Hope. ‘Here I’m going to let this hem 
down in cold blood! But I’ve got to—it’s 
no use, l’ve got to! I’m thankful we put 
in such a very wide hem—Charity didn’t 
want it but three inches, but I said six. 
Now I can let it half down, and it will 
look all right. I'll carry it out in the un- 
finished chamber where the girls can’t see 
me. Poor things! but they’ll take it 
easier if it kind of grows on them grad- 
ually.” 

It was hot in the unfinished chamber, 
and Aunt Hope was afraid of spiders. 
Both circumstances made her remaining 
there all the afternoon heroic; but she 
worked on steadily. Before it was quite 
tea-time she kindled the kitchen fire and 
warmed a flatiron. 

Her work was done with painstaking 
neatness, and the pretty dress was hung 
away again in Salome’s little lean-to 
closet before the girls came out of their 
rooms. Aunt Hope had forborne to hold 
it up for the last inspection that women 
give their work; she was afraid that it 
would look long to her. The same fear 
had prevented Aunt Faith in the morning. 
They had both hung away the dimity 
dress with averted faces. 

The Elmsboro’ ligkts were extinguished 
early. On many summer evenings they 
were not lighted at all. On this particular 
evening Salome Pitcher and her three old 





aunts sat out in their cool little yard until 
the stars came out, and it was bed-time. 
All along the pretty village street there 
was a soft coo of voices, and the creaking 
of rockers on gravel-walks and verandas. 
All Elmsboro’ was out of doors in the 
twilight. The fun-maker of the neighbor- 
hood went along the street, warning them 
into bed. 

**Picnic! Picnic! Picnic to-morrow! All 
ye good people, hie ye to bed!”’ his gay 
voice boomed in their ears, and there was 
a ripple of laughter and shuffling of feet 
and chairs along the street. 

“Come on, Aunt Faith, Aunt Hope, 
Aunt Charity!’ Salome’s bright voice 
called, laughingly. 

‘*We won’t light the lamps, the starlight 
is so bright,” Aunt Faith said. 

But an hour later Aunt Charity lighted 
alamp. She stole'to the Child’s door and 
looked in. She was asleep, dear Child! 
Aunt Charity tiptoed across the room to 
the closet. The soft starshine lighted her 
quaint littie figure, in its white night. 
gown, and kissed her intent, wistful face. 
Aunt Charity was smaller than the other 
girls; she was not “‘the greatest of these,” 
like the other charity in the Bible. 

When she crept back to her own room 
again, Salome’s new dimity dress was over 
her arm. Its skirt trailed in unwonted 
fashion on the floor, as she walked. It 
got in Aunt Charity’s way, and made her 
stumble a little. 

“I’ve got to! I’ve got to!’ she thought. 
“I can’t let folks like Mercy Pippin say 
unpleasant things about the Child’s legs 
—haven’t I suffered ever since meeting let 
out Sunday? I’m glad the girls were 
spared; I can bear it better than they 
could, For once it was a mercy they 
couldn’t hear readily. Now, let me see—” 

She bent close to the light, and pursed 
her lips, thoughtfully. She had made up 
her mind to let part of the hem down to 
Salome’s skirt. 

‘It was fortunate—obh! Why, I thought 
—m-m-m, I see. We only made a three- 
inch hem, I see. I was thinking we made 
a very broad one, but I remember there 
was a good deal of discussion. I was al- 
most hurt with the other girls for wanting 
it so broad, and they made it my way, 
after ali! All is, I shall have to face it 
down. The new pieces are down-stairs, 
in the secretary drawer.” 

And like a little white ghost Aunt Char- 
ity crept down to get them. They were 
rather small pieces, and made a good deal 
of piecing necessary. It took a long time 
to face down Salome’s skirt. The clock 
in the church steeple struck the hour that 
takes the most strokes and the hour that 
takes the least—and yet again—before 
Aunt Charity had finished. Then, with- 
out another look at the heap of soft stuff 
in her lap, she bundled it up over her arm 
and carried it back to Salome’s closet. It 
was dark in the bit of a corner, and she 
had to fumble around among the tiers of 
hooks. It seemed hard to find one high 
enough so that the dress would not trail 
on the floor. On her way out, Aunt Char- 
ity stooped to kiss the Child. 

‘Dear Child!’ she whispered. 

One, two, three! clanged the steeple 
clock, as little old Aunt Charity went to 
back to bed. She was very tired. 

“But I had to, I had to,’ she spoke 
aloud, ‘And it was easier for me than 
the other girls. They could hardly have 
borne it. They'll kind of get used to it 
now, before they know it. It had to 
come.” 

She lay awake a while, and the pillow 
under her faded cheek grew wet. Aunt 
Charity was remembering so many things 
about the dear Child—the time when she 
came to them first, a tiny morsel in long 
white clothes; the time when she toddled 
about on uncertain, short little legs; the 
times upon times she had made sunshine 
for them with her childish fun and play. 
She was remembering how fast the years 
had gone over her small flaxen head, and 
how, in spite of them all, she had grown 
from their knees up to their elbows,— 
their shoulders,—she was up to Aunt 
Charity’s crown of white hair now. Aunt 
Charity remembered that. They had not 
been able to keep her a little child. 

It was a beautiful day for a picnic. Sa- 
lome exulted in it, putting her bright, 
tousled head out of the window to breathe 
in whiffs of the cool air, and humming 
strains of gay song as she dressed. She 
reached out to pick clusters of the climb- 
ing roses to pin on her dress. They would 
go so well with the pretty dimity. 

‘‘Now for my dress—yes, I’m coming, 
Aunt Charity! [ll be there in a minute—” 

But it was more than a minute that 
Salome stood before her looking-glass in 
speechless astonishment. 

The tall figure that stood looking back 
at her was a young woman’s figure, lithe 
and straight and good to see. It was 
dressed in dainty dimity —that looked 
natural to Salome. But the skirt! The 
skirt swung to her slender ankles in 
graceful folds. It swayed and dipped 
about them as she, Salome, moved, She 
had grown up in a night! 

Another breathless minute the girl 








stood looking. Then, with a swift turn 
of her wrists and a twirl of her little 
brown fingers, she had twisted all her 
mass of bright hair intoademure knot on 
her neck. She had drawn the childish 
ribbons into staider loops, and fastened 
her one treasure— her mother’s breastpin 
—at her throat. 

Then the three old aunts below heard 
her steps coming down the stairs, staidly 
and gently, not with a wild dash and 
clamor. They had hardly time to notice 
the change before the kitchen door 
opened, and the Child, grown up, stood 
framed in it. 

She made a prim little courtesy to 
them, holding out her long skirt, minc- 
ingly. Her laughing face nodded and 
swayed before them. 

““‘Where are you going, my pretty 
maid?’ ‘I’m going to the academy, sir,’ 
she said,” her clear, delighted voice sang 
in their ears: and then something hap. 
pened. With sudden, complete abandon- 
ment, Salome whirled toward them, and 
took them, unresisting, into her arms, 

“You dear Aunt Faith, Aunt Hope, 
Aunt Charity!’ she exclaimed, crying and 
laughing against their sweet old faces, 
“you were so good to do it! It was such 
a beautiful surprise! You were so dear— 
dear—dear!”’ 

She portioned out the ‘‘dears,” one to 
each of them, with a rapid accompaniment 
of kisses—the Child’s old kisses. She 
danced about the warm little kitchen, ra- 
diantly happy. 

That was the day Salome grew up. 
Long afterward, when even the academy 
stood dimly in the background, that day 
made a distinct spot in the memory of 
three old ladies. They never explained it 
to each other, or to themselves. Each, in 
bewildered guiltiness that gradually soft- 
ened into quiet resignation, held herself 
alone accountable for the Child’s sudden 
growing up. 

“There were so many spiders out in the 
unfinished chamber, I guess I was kind of 
agitated,’ Aunt Faith thought. ‘I didn’t 
realize how much was turned down at the 
top.’’ 

‘I’m so absent-minded—I take it from 
Great-grandmother Camp,’’ Aunt Hope 
mused, in bewilderment. “I must've 
faced it down instead of hemmed it.” 

“The light was so poor, I guess I 
couldn’t see what I was doing very well,” 
murmured little Aunt Charity, softly, to 
herself. “But it had to come!’’— Youth's 
Companion. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHARLESTON VIOLETS AND ATLANTA 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





Editors Woman’s Journat: 

I am up with the first cock-crow to tell 
you the story of what has been filling my 
mind and heart for some weeks past. 

You know my pen is my expressitor (if 
you will let me coin a word), and it is also 
my lever. So, with the absolute deter- 
mination to have the first State Conven- 
tion of Woman Suffragists in South Caro- 
lina, I went to work with my pen, and did 
all the writing that was done in prepara- 
tion for it. Then, on Nov. 9, I went to 
Charleston, in the spirit of the captain 
who makes a reconnoissance, and carefully 
looks over the ground by which his army 
must advance. 

The biggest bog to my apprehension 
was the newspaper office. To advance, 
single-handed, between rows of desks with 
men behind them, who were laughing in 
their sleeves at the fatuity of ‘‘woman’s 
rights,’’—laughing with a fine scorn at 
what they considered the ‘‘new nonsense 
of the latest woman’s fad,’’—this was as 
sickening an agony as facing the guns. 
And did I shrink? Yes,shrank and quiv- 
ered; but did it all the same. As General 


“ Actions of the Just 


Smell Sweet.” 


The fragrance of life is 
vigor and strength, neither of 
which can be found in a per- 
son whose blood is impure, 
and whose every breath 
speaks of internal troubles. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies, 
vitalizes and enriches the 


blood, gives a good appetite 

and makes the weak strong. 
Run Down —“ My husband was run 

down in health and all tired out. Those 








excellent medicines, Hood’s Pills and Sarsa- 
parilla, built him up again.”” Mrs. H. L. 
M . Towanda, Pa. 
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Moore said of his first fight, “I was awful- 
ly scared, but I went right on.” Never- 
theless, I fell into the hands of a noble 
reporter. He was young, open to truth, 
and he had a good warm heart; so, instead 
of the “Terror’’ that had haunted my 
dreams, the next day’s great daily had a 
presentment of my case—a setting forth 
of the equal rights meeting I was project- 
ing that was altogether beautiful and 
kindly. 

One of the things that I had decided to 
make come to pass was to bring out of her 
sad seclusion one of Charleston's ablest 
women, who, with the hard knots of the 
old régime fastened about her, has kept 
inthe background and sedulously covered 
her splendid headlight with the tradition- 
al bushel. Mrs. Mary S. Prentiss is the 
widow of an Episcopal clergyman, of a 
large and high-bred family connection. I 
had written her an invitation to take part 
in my Convention, but she had declined. 
I determined to see her. And such a walk 
I had; for you must understand she had 
moved from the place where I had been 
addressing her letters; and in the ancient, 
intricate part of the city, where I sought 
her, were such bewilderments of cross- 
streets that I was almost enough lost to 
call for the police. I cannot tell you how 
many colored people I asked directions 
of. They are always on the streets, al- 
ways good-natured, and always responsive 
to acry for help. My cry was, ‘‘Where is 
Mrs. Prentiss’s house?’ And after sever- 
al miles of walking (so it seemed to me), 
I found it, and when I finally reached No. 
4 Council Street, looking on the blue 
water of the Ashley River, the colored 
maid who answered the bell said Mrs. 
Prentiss was out and would not be in till 
three o’clock dinner. 

‘Oh, well,” I said, ‘show me to the 
parlor. I'll wait till she comes in.”’ I 
was very tired, and I made myself at 
home, taking off my bat and reclining in 
an armchair, 

How glad I was to hear the rich ripple 
of Mrs. Prentiss’s laughter an hour later, 
for one of her strong points is her splen- 
did voice—the voice of a born speaker. I 
had a long talk with Mrs. Prentiss, in 
which she made objections to addressing 
the Convention, and I overcame them. 
Finally I said: ‘‘Now, you are to write a 
paper on ‘The Work of Charleston Wom- 
en—How it Pays.’ And I know you will 
not failme in my time of need.’’ And 
she did not, dear heart! but was there, 
with us, in Hibernian Hall, on the night 
of Nov. 22, wearing the black robe and 
long black veil of widowhood. 

Her paper was admirable. I only wish 
I might be able to bring her with me to 
Washington in February next, and have 
her address the National. She would 
capture all hearts from her point of view, 
as did the great, good, sweet Quakeress, 
Caroline Hallowell Miller, in the Church 
of our Father in 1895. 

Another Confederate whom I had 
much trouble to reach was Claudia Gor- 
din Tharin, whose work in the Christ- 
Love Mission has for the last year or two 
absorbed her almost to the exclusion of 
woman suffrage. I took an all-round ride 
on’ the trolley before I came to the nearest 
jumping-off place to the ‘tFlorence Crit- 
tenton Home,” lately started and endowed 
by Mr. Crittenton in Charleston. I had 
no time to go over the house. My one 
business was to persuade Claudia to speak 
from our platform, which she finally 
agreed to do, when I told her she might 
make ao off-hand speech. 

How glad I was to be at home after 
that perilous peregrination in pursuit of 
speakers, a hall, and a place in the public 
prints! Rest after labor is sweet, and my 
home was lovely with roses, putting up 
final blushes before the frost, when I 
returned to it. 

The State Fair was being held in Colum- 
bia, and people were amazed that I did 
not go, and would ask me, “Mrs. Young, 
why are you not going to Columbia in- 
stead of Charleston?”’ 

The Woman’s Edition of the News and 
Courier, projected by Mrs. Florence D, 
Evans, and to forward which I wrote so 
many letters to prominent women friends 
both in America and Britain, failed to 
materialize; but the editor has promised 
me that if the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association shall hold its next 
migratory convention in Charleston, they 
shall have a woman’s edition of the News 
and Courier of the first water. 

Miss Frances Griffin met me in Charles- 
ton, Nov. 21, at an historical mansion on 
Meeting Street, the home of Mrs. Elise 
Rhett Lewis, the daughter of Barnwell 
Rhett, the great secessionist. It is an 
elegant and stately home, and the young 
daughter of Mrs. Lewis, Elise, as up to 
date as if born in Boston. 

One of the reassuring incidents of Nov. 
22 was the arrival of successive bouquets 
of violets and other flowers, sent with 
cards of loving greeting to “‘Mrs. Young.” 
How those Charleston violets helped me! 
They gave me courage and strength to 
meet the ordeal of the night. 

The mayor called on us that day, but 





only to tell us that he had been obliged to | 


) Springfield Republican | 


the Mystic | 


get a substitute to deliver his address of 
welcome, as he was to be initiated in a 
degree of Masonry called 
Shriners that night. I was quite recon- 
ciled when I found his place was to be 
filled by Mr. Fitz Hugh McMaster, one of 
my brethren of the press, a young man 
without prejudices, noble, generous, and 
true hearted. Mr. McMaster said he ‘‘was 
sure that the women wanted nothing 
more than to raise the men to the femi- 
nine level, and he had no doubt that in a 
short time they would accomplish their 
object.” 

In reporting Miss Griffin’s speech our 
genial and eloquent reporter, Mr. Burke, 
said that ‘‘she knew how to mix fun with 
her wisdom in order to retain the atten- 
tion of her audience.’’ Also that to say 
‘that Miss Griffin pleased the audience 
was not as strong as the case demanded; 
she delighted all of them, both men and 
women,.”’ Mr. Burke finally declared that 
‘*Miss Griffin, after amusing the audience 
for a short while, entered into the argu- 
ment of her subject with a wit and elo- 
quence that was truly pleasing.” 

And then I came to the front and told 
the folks something funny, and sent a 
nice young gentleman, who was escorting 
my splendid friend, Mrs, Nettie Ogilvie 
Sparks, of Varnville, to take up a collec- 
tion. And the people put their bands in 
their pockets and silver jingled in the bat, 

I will tell you the rest of our adven- 
tures next week. 

VIRGINIA DURANT YOUNG. 

Fairfaz, 8. C., Dec. 6, 1899. 





NEW MEXICO. 


A meeting was held at the residence of 
Secretary and Mrs, Wallace in Santa Fé, 
Nov. 23, to listen to addresses by Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt and Miss Mary G. 
Hay. 

A general discussion followed, by Mrs. 
Palen, Mrs. Wood, Mrs, Wallace and 
others. 

Judge A. L. Morrison told of the great 
work being done by the Woman’s Board 
of Trade in Santa Fé, and argued that 
women should be allowed to vote in a 
city where they do so much good, besides 
paying taxes as well as men. It was said 
that more women than men could read 
their ballots if they were allowed to vote. 
The Santa Fé New Mezican says: 

Asa result of last evening's meeting, 
about forty of the leading women of 
the city put down their names in favor of 
demanding from the next législature a 
bill granting women the right to vote at 
school elections, These forty will prob- 
ably be the nucleus of a Woman Suffrage 
Association for the Territory. 








MESSRS. SPRINGER BROTHERS. 





The house of Springer Brothers has 
long occupied a conspicuous and enviable 
position with the ladies of Boston, as 
manufacturers of and dealers in cloaks 
and suitings adapted to all seasons. Just 
now their stock is especially rich in a fine 
line of furs, all of which are choice and 
varied, the very pick of the market, and 
invite both examination and admiration. 
Though special attention is called to these 
at this Christmas season, it does not in- 
clude the wealth of variety found in their 
other departments. 

The Messrs. Springer Brothers are now 
located at No. 155 Tremont Street, near 
West. A beautiful store, and light most 
favorable for the examination of goods, 
and their patrons include the most de- 
sirable and respectable representatives of 
society in this community. 


————»— 


‘Never quit certainty for hope.’’ Never 
take a medicine of doubtful value instead 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla which is sure to do 
you good, 

Hoop’s PILLs cure all liver ills. 
irritating. 


Non- 














Southern Pacific 
Company. 


New York to California, 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


JAPAN, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


AUSTRALIA, 


AND BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and MEXICO, 


For full Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps, and Time 
Tables, and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, 
apply to 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traffic Mgr. 


L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


49 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.) | NEW 
BATTERY PLACE(Washinington Big.) YORK 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


An Independent Newspaper 


FOR AMERICAN PRINCIPLES. 


OPPOSED TO IMPERIALISM. 


FAITHFUL TO THE PEOPLE'S INTERESTS 


AN ABLE, INTERESTING JOURNAL. 





Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles 


The Republican was established 75 years ago to 
publish the news fully, fairly, truthfully, and 
to sustain and extend democratic principles. 
It is still faithful to its original high mission. 

The Republican gives the news of opinion as 
well as of fact in a broad and catholic spirit. 
It presents all of its news in attractive, con- 
venient, and ioteresting form. It carefully 
studies and conscientiously serves the inter- 
ests of its readers. 

The Republican firmly believes in the American 
principles of government and society. It does 
not doubt that through democracy are the 
people to attain the largest practicable meas- 
ure of happiness and well-being; not alone the 
people of the United States, but gradually, 
ultimately, all the peoples of the earth. It is 
opposed to imperialism and militarism, to the 
domination of wealth and aristocracy. It sees 
in the purchase and conquest of the Philippine 
Islands new evidence of the unceasing effort 
of incorporated and syndicated wealth to con- 
duct national affairs in the selfish interest of a 
class at the expense of the great body of the 
people. 

The Republican has profound faith that a larger 
prosperity, a greater power, and wider influ- 
ence are to be attained for the United States 
by a strict adherence to our traditional princi- 
ples in the home government and in foreign 
relations, than by an imitation of the policies 
and methods of the European monarchies, It 
believes in the expansion of our commerce 
everywhere, and of our domain over contigu- 
ous territory, by peaceful and natural pro- 
cesses. To the advancement of these ideas 
The Republican dedicates itself anew in this 
time of the republic’s peril from misguided 
foes in its own household, 

The general features of The Republican are in- 
teresting and valuable. Its editorial page is 
strong, progressive, and comprehensive, Lib- 
eral attention is given to literature. The spe- 
cial correspondence is of a high character. The 
Sunday Republican is especially rich in fiction, 
instructive sketches, poetry, special articles, 
and miscellaneous reading of excellent quality. 
It isin effect a first-class weekly magazine as 
well as a superior newspaper. The Weekly 
Republican is an admirable news, political, and 
family paper combined. It is carefully edited 
and arranged, and furnishes the best editorials 
and general features from the Daily and Sun- 
day issues, with a full review of the current 
news. Itis especially valuable for New Eng- 
landers at home or abroad who cannot take the 
Daily. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a 
month, 5 cents a copy. 

SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter,5 cents 
a copy. 

WEEKLY, $14 year, 25 cents a quarter, 10cents 
a month, 5 cents a copy. 

Specimen copies of either Edition sent free on 
application. The Weekly Republican will be 
sent free for one month to any one who 
wishes to try it. 

All subscriptions are advance. 

Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Colorado, Utah, 
California =: Oregon 


ARE BEST REACHED VIA THE 


payable in 





PINTSCH 
LIGHT. 


UNION 





DIRECT LINE TO ALL POINTS WEST. 
SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS DAILY. 
TWO TRAINS 
daily to Denver and Colorado points. 
THREE TRAINS 
daily to San Francisco and California 
points. 
THREE TRAINS 
daily to Salt Lake City and Utah points. 
ONE TRAIN 
daily to Portland and North Pacific Coast 
,0olnts, with direct connections for 
acoma and Seattle. 
For Time Tables, Folders, [lustrated Books, 
Pamphlets, descriptive of the territory traversed 
cal] on your nearest agent or address 


E, L. Lomax, G. P. & T. A. 
Omaha, Neb, 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stons BuacKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Anruony. For sale at WomMAn’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Costs less than One Cent a cup. 





Be sure that the Package bears our Trade-Mark. 








A Perfect Food. Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited. 


Established 1780. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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NEW TOURIST CAR LINE. 


Every Thursday at 3 o’clock P. M., a 
tourist car will leave the South Terminal 
Station, Boston, Mass., for all points on 
and beyond the line of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway: St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver, Colorado, 
California, Oregon, and Washington. 

In addition to the regular porter, each 
car is accompanied by an intelligent, 
competent and courteous ‘‘courier,’’ who 
will attend to the wants of passengers en 
route. This is an entirely new feature of 
tourist car service, and will be appreciated 
by families or by ladies travelling alone. 
Particular attention is paid to the care of 
children, who usually get weary on a long 
journey. 

These tourist cars are sleeping cars 
supplied with all the accessories necessary 
to make the journey comfortable and 
pleasant, and the berth rate (each berth 
will accommodate two persons) is only 
$8.00 from Boston to California, Ask the 
nearest ticket agent for a tourist car 
folder, or address Chas. A. Brown, New 
England Passenger Agent, 369 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 





The New York Tribune. 


The Tribune starts a Handsome Tri-Weekly 
Edition. 








1900. 


The New York Tribune is loyally Republican 
on all public questions, although it never dis- 
torts the news for party purposes, and never 
screens misconduct In public aifairs because dis- 
covered among party friends. The Tribune 
commends itself to every Republican family in 
the country, not only by its decency and dignity, 
but by its wide variety of contents and its vigor- 
ous editorial arguments in favor of the masterly 
policies which have brought genuine prosperity 
to the country and glory to its arms, and which 
promise high prestige in the future, 

The persistent labor of The Tribune during 
the four years of President Cleveland, its im 
mense circulation reaching every hillside and 
valley in the United States, is regarded by many 
friends as having contributed very materially 
to prepare the country for the return, in 1896, to 
Protection and Sound Money, and to vote for a 
Republican candidate for the Presidency. 

It may as well be confessed, that one object of 
The Tribune, in putting forth its new and ad- 
mirable Tri-Weekly edition, is to render an 
additional service to the great party, on whose 
success in 1900 a continuation of business pros- 
peritv and wise government depend, 
| ne 


A Great Daily. 

The Daily and Sunday Tribune, 310 a year 
the latter having an ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMEN' 
of 20 pages of great beauty and interest), with its 
wealth of general information and attractive 
special features and pictures, is, by far, the best 
and most valuable edition issued from the Tri- 
bune oflice. For a business man, who can re- 
ceive it at areasonable hour, this edition is 
superior to all others. 


A Handsome Tri-Weekly. 

The Tri-Weekly Tribune, $1.50 a year, has 
recently superseded the late Semi1-WEEKLY TRI- 
BUNE, and is a handsome, fresh, breezy, every- 
other-day newspaper. It will, we think, prove 
the best substitute for a metropolitan daily, yet 
found, Every number is as good as a daily of 
the same date. For many people it will answer 
the purposes of adaily. It gives one more num- 
ber each week, for half a dollar less a year, than 
the former SemMi-WEEKLY. In addition to the 
news, editorials, and market prices, it prints 
each week a great variety of pictorial, literary, 
and other entertaining matter, including humor, 
book reviews, “Asked and Answered,” foreign 
letters, ‘Home Topics,” fashions, fictions, agri- 
cultural data, advance information for business 
men, “Science and Mechanics,” etc. The market 
prices are accurate and standard. It is always 
safe to look at The Tribune before buying or 
selling country produce. Asa family newspaper 
The Pri-Weekly Tribune has no superior in 
the United States. 

The Tri-Weekly Tribune has been put forth 
in response to the growing demand for more fre- 
quent issues. It is cordially recommended to 
every reader who wants the cream and spirit of 
The New York Tribune and who lives too far 
away for the Daily. 

The Weekly. 

The Weekly Tribune, $1.00 a year, holds its 
own as a great low-priced farmers’ and family 
newspaper. It can usually be obtained at ad- 
vantageous terms in conjunction with local 
weeklies. 

Sample Copies. 

Sample Copies of any edition will cheerfully 
be sent, free of charge, to those desiring them. 
Address always, 


THE TRIBUNE, 


New York City. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 





MEDICAL REGISTER 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists, 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


_Exceptional Jaboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifteenth Annual Session opens Sept, 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 
partments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree- 
ognized by the lass. led. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 18909. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited te 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 


Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 














Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 


S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SHORTHAN 








BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y. 
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HOLIDAY HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Every Style. Every Quality. 

We have a superb display of all the varieties of foreign 
and domestic production in Linen, Silk, Lace, and Lawn, in 
Hemmed, Hemstitched, Embroidered and Initial, for Ladies, 
Men and Children. 








FOR MEN. 


Hemstitched All Linen Handkerchiefs, 
in all the desirable widths of hem, 


(23,17, 25, 373, 50% 


Hand Embroidered, All Linen Initial 
Handkerchiefs, put up six in a box, 


1,00 and | 50 Box 


Hand Embroidered Initial, extra fine 
quality, put in six in a box. 


295 Box 


Unlaundered Hemstitched All Linen 
Handkerchiefs, just as they come from 


the maker, 
12} Each 


FOR LADIES. 


Pure Linen Hemstitched Handkerchiefs 
in all the desirable widths of hem ; price 
per doz. 


60, 1.00 and 1.50 Doz 


All Linen Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 
put up in fancy boxes—3 in a box; spe- 
cial prices 


623 and 15 Box 


Linen Embroidered, Swiss Embroidered 
and Lace Trimmed Handkerchiefs, an 
immense variety; prices from 


12), 25,372,90,"2,00 


All Linen H. S. Initial Handkerchiefs, 
put up in fancy boxes, containing six 
handkerchiefs, 


15 and 100 Box 


Japanese Silk Initial Handkerchiefs, 
Hand Embroidered Initial Handkerchiefs, 


25, 50, 75 = 1,00 & 
éxtra fine quality, 6in a box, a bargain j j 


at SILK MUFFLERS 


1.90 


Embroidered Linen Handkerchiefs, Hem 
stitched and Scalloped edge effects, 


Black, white and colors, 25 different 
styles and patterns, prices 


50 » 2.00 


12} to 2A Each 


CHILDREN’S HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Hemstitched and Scalloped Edge Embroid- | pjain and initial, white and colors, put 


ered, all linen Handkerchiefs, up in fancy boxes, 


25,50, 75, 00% 15, (7, 25 


Shepard, Norwell & Co., Winter Street. 

















SIMPSON % CO 
(hristmas Announcement 


Our Great Sale of 


PARIS GLOVES 


One hundred thousand (100,000) pairs of Paris Gloves, will 
be sold at a loss to the manufacturer. 

Kid Gloves, Reindeer Gloves, Silk Mittens, Lined Gloves, 
School Gloves, Gloves for Skating, Golf Playing. We war- 
rant all our gloves. 

We give you a pretty box to present Simpson’s Gloves in 


Christmas Day. 


Holiday Certificates Issued on Amount of $1.00 to $100.00 
118 Tremont Street. 44 to 50 Temple Place. 



































ROYAL Bas 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO, 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Toledo W. 8S. A., at its December 
meeting, considered many questions of in- 
terest in relation to the furtherance of 
the work. A new charter proposed for 
all Ohio cities, upon which the next Gen- 
eral Assembly will act, was discussed. It 
was thought a favorable time to ask that 
municipal suffrage for women should be 
incorporated in the charter, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to take action on 
the subject. Prominent members of the 
Ohio State Suffrage Association dissent 
from this view, believing that all efforts 
should be directed to secure the submis- 
sion to the electors of an amendment ex- 
tending fu!l suffrage to women. This is 
thought by others to be a premature step, 
as an amendment would probably suffer 
defeat, which would put the cause back 
for years. All, however, are ready to give 
up personal views, and work together as 
soon as some conclusion can be reached. 

Letters from Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
the State President, indicated her possi- 
ble removal for a time to South America, 
in which event a new president would be 
appointed by the State Executive Com- 
mittee. It was hoped that Mrs. Upton 
might remain in Ohio, and do the duties 
of the office for which she is so ably fitted. 

Monthly visits to the police matrons 
showed that they had given care to 
seventy persons in November. The police 
station is sadly in need of improvement, 
for which the Association has been labor- 
ing. But as the municipal purse isempty, 
the matter must be deferred, to the great 
regret of women who visit the station. 

Recent discrimination against married 
women bread-earners, in the National 
Postal Department and the Chicago 
Schools, was strongly condemned. It was 
held that such legislation must be uncon- 
stitutional, since money resulting from 
public taxation is paid by married and 
unmarried persons, and the claim to it 
does not vest in single women and mar- 
ried or unmarried men. Competency and 
moral character are all the State has the 
right to demand of its employees. The 
extension of suffrage to the women of 
Ireland caused rejoicing. In memoriam 
tributes were paid to the memory of Hon. 
Jacob Bright and Caroline Gilkie Rogers. 

The suffrage clubs of Toledo, and 
women’s study clubs, are entering upon 
study of Ohio history in view of the Cen- 
tennial celebration in 1902. 

Miss Sara Libby Carson, of New York 
City, has been made secretary of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of 
Toledo. She has had wide experience in 
work among young women, in connec- 
tion with the Evangelical College Settle- 
ment, at Christodora House, New York, 


and in other localities. 
Rosa L. SEGUR,. 


Toledo, Dec. 7, 1899. 








At Tufts College, Miss Ruth Toueys 
has been appointed on the editorial board 
of the Tuftonian, in place of Miss Ethel 
L. Fay, resigned. 


Suffer, if you must: do not quarrel with 
the dear Lord’s appointments for you. 
Only try, if you are to suffer, to do it 
splendidly. ‘That’s the only way to take 
up a pleasure or a pain.— Phillips Brooks. 


When Lucy Stone, after thirteen years’ 
residence in New Jersey, came to Boston 
in 1869 to establish, in codperation with 
Mrs. Livermore, the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Mr. May became one of the stockholders. 
Ile was an officer of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. from its formation in 1870 to the 
time of his death. No year ever elapsed 
without his counsel. To its funds he was 
an annual contributor. He had the heroic 
characteristics which marked the anti- 
slavery reformers. His death, even at his 
advanced age, will be deeply felt as a 
personal bereavement and as a distinct 
public loss. 


Miss Estelle Reel, General Superintend- 
ent of Indian Schools, in her annual re- 
port makes a strong plea for compulsory 
education, and strongly advocates indus- 
trial training for Indian children. She 
says the industrial branch of the work 
should be made the most prominent, and 
literary instruction limited to the simple, 
practical elements. The educational out- 
look for the Indians is painted as very 
encouraging, and better buildings and 
more facilities for industrial training have 
been provided this year. The report 
urges a course in cooking, nursing, and 
economic housekeeping for the girls, and 
recommends that farming, stock-raising, 
and the useful trades should be added to 
the common branches taught the boys. 
During the year Miss Reel travelled 23,- 
878 miles in the interest of her work. 


Two years ago Queen Victoria an- 
nounced that she had withdrawn from 
public life, and must be excused from at 
tending any more ‘“‘openings” and such 





charitable demonstrations, either public 


Christmas Suggests 


.. FURS.. 


The most useful and acceptable gift possible is something in fur. We 


keep a full line, including 
BUY NOW. 





SACQUES, SCARFS, 
COLLARETTES, CAPS and GLOVES, 
MUFFS, CHILDREN’S FURS, 


BUY RICHT. 


Our name on furs guarantees them as the standard of excellence. 
Prices the lowest consistent with quality. Quality is everything. 
Buy our guaranteed furs and get the best possible values. 


KAKAS BROS., 


__ 34 and 36 Bedford Street, Boston. 
Picturesque Building Lots at 











OAKHURST 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. It is 
only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete. 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. We want customers who will 
buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 

This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. We are building a 
suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 


can appreciate such a community. 
in its title deeds. 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


This property is very carefully restricted 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CiviL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


501 Tremont Building, Boston. 








or private, but the wishes of her subjects 
must have proved too strong to be re- 
sisted, for behold this grand old woman 
doing her duty again, and receiving a 
great public ovation in return. In fact, 
from all accounts, the Queen was never in 
better health than she is to-day, and the 
Prince of Wales is as far as ever from sit- 
ting on herthrone. If it means anything, 
this remarkable vitality, it is that the only 
way to keep dotage away is to work. 
Constant mental occupation palliates 
anxiety, and prevents the hinges creaking. 
—Boston Herald. 
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NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. 





The 32d Annual Convention of the N.A. 
W.S. A. will be held in Washington, D. C., 
in the Church of Our Father, Feb. 8th to 
14th, inclusive, 1900. 

The nineteenth century was called by the 
poet-prophet, Victor Hugo, ‘‘the century of 
woman.” 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE—During the next two 
weeks the attraction will be the romantic 
play by Anthony Hope, ‘‘The Adventure 
of Lady Ursula,’’ which proved such a 
great success two seasons ago. The fas- 
cinating plot, its strikingly effective scenes 
and incidents, with its brilliant dialogue, 
all go to make this drama most notable. 
The production will be very elaborate in 
costumes and stage accessories. For the 
New Year, beginning Monday, Jan. 1, the 
management announces the first American 
production of the thrilling drama ‘*With 
Flying Colors.’’ This play is now nearing 
a half year of success at the Adelpbi 
Theatre, London. At the Monday mati- 
nees all patrons are given choice chocolate 
bon-bons. 











Springer Bros 


Cloak, Suit and Fur House. 


FURS 


Now Located at 


155 TREMONT STREET, 


Near West Street. 








Coats, Capes, 
Neck Scarfs, 
Muffs and Boas. 
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EMBROIDERY 
GOODS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS 


Best Line of Embroidery Silks. 
Silk Fringes, 5c. yard to the best. 
Corticelli Filo Silks. 


The only place in boston where this silk can 
be had. 





Picture Frames, to Embroider, 38ce 
Picture Frames, Complete, 38c. 
Silk Cords, Newest Colors. 
Purse Tops. 
Pillow Tops. 
Down Pillows. 





SUSPENDERS MOUNTED at short notice. 


Trimmings of Every Description. 











DON’T FAIL TO VISIT 


BAILEY’S “coats? stone 


108 Tremont Street. 








Is splendidly equipped for 


HOLIDAY TRADE. 


We arranged our importations so early 
that they have been received, and we can 


show a stock of 
KID, SUEDE, DOGSKIN, 
and REINDEER GLOVES 


In Colors, Styles, and Prices that cannot be 
surpassed by any house in the country. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 
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